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A CATHOLIC FOR PRESIDENT? 





EDITOR: 


I would like to comment on your editorial (Oct.) 
entitled “Catholic Candidates.” Although we all 
hope that Joseph Alsop is right, I agree that it may 
be a few years before we see a Catholic President 
in the White House. There is too much prejudice 
in the world today between Catholics and Protes- 
tants. People have to learn to live with each other 
before they can vote for the man fit for the job 
rather than voting for his religion. 





Janice Flint 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Ed.: Prejudice is rife because people are ignorant 
of each other’s intentions. Responsible journalism 
can do a great deal toward dissipating prejudice 
and creating a climate in which people will vote for 
a candidate according to their judgment of his 
merits. 








EDITOR: 

May I suggest why it is you find (Oct.) that 
“Catholics generally seem to feel that no Catholic 
can be elected President but Protestants think a 
Catholic candidate can be sucessful”? I think that 
(1) Catholics generally believe Protestants would 
vote against a Catholic candidate on _ religious 
grounds, (2) Catholics do not want a Catholic Presi- 
dent because they think all the mistakes of his ad- 
ministration would be blamed on the Vatican, (3) 
Protestants generally would have us believe that 
Protestantism is more tolerant than it is, and (4) 
some Protestants are not aware of how deep reli- 
gious prejudice is and how much of it is still around, 
simply because they have never encountered it. 

Robert Roy 


San Francisco, Cal. 





Ed.: These are all aspects of one problem: how 
mature are the American people? 








EISENHOWER AND LITTLE ROCK 
EDITOR: 

I am writing to commend you on your edi- 
torial in the October issue. 

“The Scandal at Little Rock” is an excellent 
article covering the subject that is on many 
minds today. I agree with you on your insist- 
ence that President Eisenhower should be more 
firm and positive in his stand against Faubus 
and the segregationists, and that in his posi- 
tion it is his duty and responsibility to preserve 
the Constitutional rights of all. 

It is unfortunate that there are men in the 
world like Faubus who use the prejudice and 
hate of men to build success and popularity 
for themselves. Before we condemn him and 
other white people in the South we must re- 
member that there are many people in the 
North, including good Catholics, who are just 
as socially prejudiced but never had the oc- 
casions to express it. 

I believe that the answer to segregation lies 
in the people of the North. When they accept 
one another as brothers and express a love for 
mankind as they should, it could not help flow- 
ing over into the hearts of people in the South. 

Jean Schmidt 
St. Cloud, Minn. 

We got so few letters 
The subject is on many 
minds today. Is there such unanimity among 
our readers? Is there so little to be said? Or 
have people stopped writing letters concerning 
things about which they feel strongly? 


Ed.: I am puzzled. 
about desegregation. 


FICTION NO SPECIAL PROBLEM 
EDITOR: 


I was very interested in Barbara Nauer 
Folk’s article, “Fiction: A Problem for the 
Catholic Writer” (Nov.) The only thing I 
didn’t like about it was the title. I don’t think 
fiction is a problem for a Catholic any more 
than it is a problem for anybody else. The 
basic problem is knowing how to write. And 
if I were going to say what kind of a Catholic 
novelist America needed, I would be much more 
inclined to say that we need a Gironella rather 
than a Mauriac or Greene. 

Joseph Green 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ed.: We hope to have an article soon on 

Gironella’s “Why the Soil Was Shallow.” 


EDITOR: 

Miss Folk is grievously in error. There is 
no Christian mythology. .. . 

Josephine Amaldo 
New York City, N. Y. 

Ed.: The reader is grievously in error. It’s 
not “Miss” but “Mrs.” (She has four children). 
Mrs. Folk used mythology in italics, which is 
a proper usage to describe the material of 
Christian theology and belief as it finds its way 
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into art and letters. The term was used in an 


accommodated sense. 


NO PEN NAME 
EDITOR: 

A letter in “I’ll Tell the World” (Nov., 1958) 
asked “Is J. J. Hanlin a pen name?” 


No. J. J. Hanlin 
Rotterdam, Holland 


BIRTH CONTROL, BINGO AND CONTROVERSY 
EDITOR: 

From the tone of your editorials I think 
you would agree with me, it is a terrible com- 
mentary on religion in America that we should 
have to fight over things like birth control 
and bingo (Nov.). Certainly the blessings of 
our American heritage are more important to 
both of us than endless disputes and bitter- 
ness about subjects as irrelevant as these. We 
need more men who are fighters for peace in 
every local community. 

Reader 
New York City, N. Y. 

Ed.: I am not sure America would be a better 
country if there was no controversy—perhaps 
something else would have been sacrificed. 
Certainly birth control is not “irrelevant.” 


RED CHINA AND QUEMOY 
EDITOR: 

I was really distressed to read in your edi- 
torial (Nov.) “Most of us feel that Quemoy 
is not worth a war.” Not only do I disagree 
with you, but I wonder who “most of us” are! 
It seems to me you have made a patently 
gratuitous assumption about what “most of 
us” think. Certainly the U. S. has to take a 
stand someplace. If we hadn’t stood by the 
Chinese defenders of Quemoy, the next stop 
would have been Pearl Harbor. 

John McDougall 
New York City, N. Y 

Ed.: Quemoy is only a little island. It is not 
worth a war. Perhaps another place would 
have been a better place for the duel. The 
trouble is it is always the Kremlin that gets to 
pick the field of battle. 


HOW SPIRITUAL ARE THE MOSLEMS? 
EDITOR: 

Congratulations on the timeliness of your 
articles. Especially the informative interview 
of the Rev. Giulio Basetti-Sani, O.F.M. (Oct.) 
and “East Meets West in Berlin” (Nov.). The 
former was a penetrating and unusual analysis 
of Moslem thought which will help toward an 
understanding of some of the deep-rooted prob- 
lems of the Middle East. The article on Berlin 
explained for me the latest Russian maneuvers 
in the cold war. 

Robert Ohm 


Reading, Pa 
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Catholic Candidates: 
Progress Since ’28 





by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Tue election of Eugene McCarthy was an event of deep significance. For 
the first time since before Civil War days, Minnesota elected a Roman 
Catholic to the Senate of the U. S. His opponent was a Lutheran, Senator 
Edward J. Thye. The Christian Century reported that Minnesota is 41% 
Lutheran and that 27% belong to other Protestant denominations while 
only 21% is Catholic. The belligerently liberal Century also noted that po- 
litical observers consider the new Senator the antithesis of Senator Joseph 
McCarthy in that he is an intellectual, “the egghead” that the Senate in- 
vestigator abhorred. 

McCarthy’s election along with that of men of the stature of Brown. 
Kennedy and Muskie is an encouraging sign for the future. In fact, Joseph 
Alsop in his column (Nov. 10th) in the N. Y. Herald Tribune hailed the 
performances of practically all the Catholic candidates throughout the 
nation. He claimed that the Catholic triumphs presage a strong “Demo- 
christian trend” by which he means that the Democrats, in many states, 
will prefer Catholic candidates precisely because they are “more likely 
to bring home the bacon.”” He concluded his column with the statement: 
“If a candidate is a Catholic, in short, his religion is no longer a serious 
disadvantage with any large sector of the voling population.” 


Overs facts about the election bear out the truth of Alsop’s observa- 
tion. In five out of six states, the right-to-work laws were defeated and 
the general Catholic stand on these laws was quite well known. In faet, in 
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Ohio which was considered a key in- 
dustrial state, the six Ohio Bishops 
publicly opposed these laws. In Cal- 
ifornia, Proposition 16 to bar ex- 
cmptions for non-public schools was 
soundly thrashed. There the foes 
of tax exemption for parochial 
schools didn’t hesitate to campaign 
openly against Catholic schools. In 
an article in the Protestant Chris- 
tianity Today, Kenneth W. Cary 
admitted that fear of Rome was the 
concern of the opposition, not the 
safety of the public school system. 
In this article published before the 
voting on the Proposition, he urged 
Protestants to be courageous and 
objective. “Thus we will serve our 
God far better by thinking more 
about justice and less about Rome.” 
The outcome of the voting showed 
that fair play and objectivity pre- 
vailed. 

We hope that the spirit of 1928 
is gone forever. We trust that the 
fires of bigotry that blazed at that 
time disappeared. For they injured 
America’s reputation abroad and 
made our national life a seething 
cauldron. Every fair-minded Ameri- 
can hopes that the fires that lit the 
burning crosses of the Klan will 
never be rekindled. 

Yet I don’t feel confident that the 
passing of bigotry will mean that 
we will have a Catholic President 
in the near future. Possibly this at- 
titude may be considered defeatist 
but I think some time will have to 
pass before a Catholic candidate will 
be able to enlist an enthusiastic and 
nation-wide following. When anti- 
Catholic emotions die down, the 
ordinary Protestant voter will still 
entertain a certain degree of reluc- 
tance about voting for a Catholic 
President. Much as he esteems Cath- 
olic candidates, he will harbor what 
he considers rational objections to 
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the idea of a Catholic in the White 
House. The decision of the Florida 
Baptist Convention to go on record 
as opposing “the election of any 
high government official who may 
have a private or public oath of al- 
legiance to any alien power” was 
not necessarily motivated by reli- 
gious bias. Some of our own Cath- 
olic writers have given the impres- 
sion that a 51% Catholic America 
would be asked by the Vatican to 
suppress Protestantism. 


| there is a more or less 
unconscious psychological hesita- 
tion on the part of the Protestants 
to vote for a Catholic President. They 
feel that America has been a Prot- 
estant country because Protestants 
have constituted the majority of the 
church-going population. It is not 
“asy for a majority to step down. 
A vote for a Catholic President 
would be taken as a vote to end the 
Protestant ascendancy. 

In a talk at the first National Con- 
ference on Convert Work at the 
aulist Seminary in Washington, 


D. C. in November, Rev. Gustave 
Weigel, S.J. remarked that “the 


Presidency is a symbol.” He went 
on to say that “all Protestant fears 
of Catholicism come to life when 
there is recognition of the possibil- 
ity that a Catholic could become 
President.” Protestants have been 
voting for Catholic Senators but 
they would regard the election of a 
Catholic President as a sign of Prot- 
estantism’s vanishing power. 

Of one fact we can be certain, 
this is a very different America from 
the bias-ridden nation of 1928, one 
of the dark years in American his- 
tory. The Catholic Senator from 
Protestant Minnesota is cogent evi- 
dence of the dwindling power of 
religious bigotry. 
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Protestant Leaders Vote for 
Recognition of Mao 


S nous we recognize Red China? 
The question is being debated earn- 
estly in the daily press and in cer- 
tain legislative and diplomatic cir- 
cles in Washington. I fear the 
answer to the question is all too 
clear. The mood of public opinion 
as well as the trend of diplomatic 
development point to eventual rec- 
ognition of the Peiping regime. The 
campaign for friendlier relations 
with Mao Tse-tung has gathered 
momentum in the last few months. 
The success of the movement seems 
as inevitable as it is regrettable. 

Even the leaders of Protestantism 
have spoken in favor of recognition. 
The National Council of Churches 
sponsored its fifth World Order 
Study Conference at Cleveland in 
November. Some 600 Protestant 
leaders attended and all unani- 
mously approved the final report. 
It was a message to the Churches 
of America and it outlined a pro- 
gram that calls for major changes 
in American foreign policy, espe- 
cially the recognition of the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and its en- 
trance into the U.N. 


CCenvenmees of Protestants puzzle 
us Catholics. One convention will 
wind up with a ringing denuncia- 
tion of those who mix religion and 
politics, and the next convention 
will give detailed directives to the 
Administration. What puzzles us, 
however, in this report was what the 
Conference did not say rather than 
what they did say. They made no 
reference whatsoever to the fright- 
ful tyranny, slaughter and slavery 
that exists today in Red China. 


I can agree in substance with 
practically everything the Confer- 
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ence did say about the need of bear- 
ing witness to Christ in the present 
grim crisis. Our duty is to try to 
achieve a lasting peace at this mo- 
ment when we seem to be on the 
brink of atomic annihilation. In the 
past, wars could be limited in scope 
but today terror has a new dimen- 
sion due to the destructive power of 
nuclear weapons. The urgent need, 
then, is for the Christian to work 
hard to prevent war since it cannot 
be limited. His duty as peacemaker 
should impel him to support the 
U.N. heart and soul. 


So far so good. But the report 
shocks us when it discusses Red 
China, Not a word of reproof for the 
ruling clique or of sympathy for the 
suffering victims of the Communist 
despotism. Instead the report states 
that we should not expect the Reds 
in China to formally renounce 
“what we consider to be their er- 
rors.” We should find ways of liv- 
ing at peace with them, realizing 
that “they have their own legitimate 
interests and their reasonable 
fears.” Above all, we must not as- 
sume a hostile attitude toward them 
and our leaders “must cease the 
practice of continual lectures to 
them.” 

The report concludes by saying 
we should respond to God’s love by 
loving our neighbors, sensitizing 
ourselves to the fears, the needs and 
aspirations of nations affected by 
our foreign policy. Actually, recog- 
nition of the People’s Republic 
means further suffering for the peo- 
ple of China, and for the people on 
its borders. By sympathizing with 
the aggressive ambitions and the 
hunger for diplomatic recognition 
on the part of the regime we are 
simply solidifying the regime in its 
brutal treatment of its subjects. By 
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sympathizing with its imperialistic 
aspirations we are adding to the 
worries of China’s neighbors. 


I, brief, the report is a most dis- 
tressing document, Only a few years 
ago, there was a great hue and ery 
about “pinks” and “fuzzy liberals” 
and “brainwashed fellow travelers,” 
in the Protestant clergy in the U. S. 
This report is bound to start some 
very unpleasant controversy and 
name-calling and I don’t hesitate to 
admit that some Catholics will de 
some of the name-calling. The end- 
result will not be conducive to good 
Catholic-Protestant relations. 

For that reason I would like to at- 
tempt an explanation of the report 
for Catholics who are scandalized 
by it. Knowing some of the dele- 
gates who approved the report, I can 
say that they, at least, did so out of 
a deep sense of personal responsi- 
bility. I believe that the same is 
true of the overwhelming majority 
of the delegates. They approved this 
document because it was a represen- 
tative expression of a contemporary 
Protestant theologian’s desire to 
come to grips with a critical prob- 
lem. In other words, this report 
does not indicate “pink” or Commu- 
nist thinking. It derives from Prot- 
estant theology and not from per- 
fidy, disloyalty or any lack of 
personal integrity. 

There is a heavy stress on human 
sinfulness and the need of humility 
in contemporary Protestant — the- 
ology. It is such a strong stress that 
it seems at times to give humility a 
false priority in the realm of the 
spiritual. This emphasis is conspic- 
uous in the leading Protestant the- 
ologian, Reinhold Niebuhr. He 
warns that we must beware of our 
own vices, that we are sinful as a 
nation and that we should repent of 
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our own sins before we indict other 
nations. Obviously then, we should 
not rebuke the Red Chinese regime 
for its vices. In fact, Niebuhr places 
the blame for many of the sins of 
the Communists at our own door 
and so he feels that we should not 
exculpate ourselves from something 
in which we are deeply involved. 
In fact, he is so pessimistic about 
Western society that he has said: 
“There is so little health in the 
whole of our modern civilization 
that one cannot find the island of 
order from which to proceed against 
disorder.” 


Tee same reluctance to criticize 
the sins of others is found in the 
report. “We must continuously, 
ruthlessly, re-examine the hardness 
of mind and heart that comes from 
our too little noted national self- 
justification.” Now we must agree 
with Protestant theologians on the 
need of humility but how far can 
we go with that virtue? If I see a 
hoodlum strangling a child in the 
street, must I do no more than prac- 
tice humility, beat my breast and 
say: “Oh God, be merciful to me a 
sinner?” We can be aware of our 
national sins and vices but that does 
not debar us from protesting against 
Mao when he drenches China in 
blood. 

Our goal should be peace. Per- 
haps we cannot achieve immediate 
justice for the poor peasants in 
China but at least we can keep on 
reminding Mao and the world that 
the peasants are being robbed of 
elementary human rights. The best 
peace policy is a tough policy. It is 
the only one that seems to work 
with Communists. We should be 
ready at any time to engage in con- 
ferences to settle our differences 
but we should not be ready to hand 
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over to Communists the land or the 
rights of free peoples. When that 
is demanded, we should get tough. 
For it is the best guarantor of peace. 
It worked at the time of the Berlin 
air lift. It worked in Turkey and it 
We must, as 
Christians, mediate the love of God 
to men but to recognize Red China 
is to encourage unjust aggression 
and that means unleashing the 
demons of hell upon the world. 


worked at Quemoy. 


The New Catholic Director 
General of UNESCO 


oo November elections of Cath- 
olies to high offices in American po- 
litical life have been followed by the 
election of Dr. Vittorino Veronese 
as the new head of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. This is a po- 
sition of monumental proportions 
and prestige. In view of the vigor- 
ous criticism of the organization in 
certain Catholic quarters, the news 
of the election comes as a stunning 
surprise. The election took place 
on November 21st in Paris. Dr. 
Veronese won by the grand total of 
55 votes to 20 in opposition, 

The opposition’s efforts to defeat 
him were desperate to the point of 
amusement. The Soviet Union was 
the leader of the opposition and 
Russian voters tried to postpone the 
election for six months to find an 
acceptable candidate from Asia. In 
their opposition to Veronese, a 
staunch Roman Catholic, 
found themselves voting 
American, Dr. Luther Evans, 
previous Director General. 


they 
for an 

the 
That 
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was strange enough in itself bul 
stranger still when the U. S. mem- 
bers switched their support to Ver- 
onese when they saw that Evans 
could not be elected. the 
underdeveloped nations voted 
against the ground 
that he was a European “intellec- 
tual” who would have more interest 
in culture than in technical aid. 
After his election, however, Vero- 
nese assured these nations that he 
would take a lively interest in tech- 
nical assistance and declared that 
research should be geared to it. 


Some of 


Veronese on 


r 

Tne election is great good news 
for anyone who sincerely believes 
that Catholicism has something to 
offer to the modern world not only 
on the lower levels but in a key in- 
tellectual and social position such 
as Veronese’s. It must have come as 
welcome news to Pope John XXIII 
who was an accredited observer to 
UNESCO in 1952. Most especially, 
it would have delighted the heart 
and mind of Pope Pius XII. He 
worked tirelessly to encourage lay 
Catholies to play a large role in in- 
lellectual and = social groups that 
were secular but not hostile to 
Christianity. Dr. Veronese was head 
of Catholic Action in Italy and he 
brings to his task not only a high 
degree of technical, mental and ad- 
ministrative competence but that 
knowledge of Grace and the Gospel 
that gives life to human society. 
To the peoples of the world he can 
offer not only the fruits of a rich 
and deep culture but also the glory 
and the hope proclaimed by our 
Savior, 














HOW TO SOLVE 
THE AMERICAN DILEMMA: 


Compulsory segregation vs. racial justice 


Interview with 
Stephen P. Ryan 


NEW ORLEANS, LA 


Q. How much integration has there 
been in Louisiana? 

A. Precious little. Some at the 
state universities and colleges, on 
both graduate and undergraduate 
levels. Loyola (white) has a few, 
a very few Negro students; Xavier 
(Negro) has a few, a very few 
white students. The diocesan semi- 
nary is integrated. No other private 
colleges are. There is, to the best of 


Louisiana legislature, 
in the session of 1956. The White 
Citizens’ Councils are a_ decisive 
force in determining state policy. 
The most tragic aspect of the whole 
business is the fact that communi- 
cation between the races has virtu- 
ally broken down: a sad retrogres- 
sion from, say, the years 1950-55 
when the racial climate was far bet- 
ter than it is today. 


particularly 


Q. Do you see any signs that the at- 
titude toward the Negro is changing in 
“Catholic” Louisiana? 


my knowledge, no integration any- A. Generally, five, ten, fifteen 
where in the state below the college years ago, southern Louisiana 
level. There is “integrated” seating (which is “Catholic” Louisiana) 


on the buses in New Orleans. On 
the whole, however, the situation is 
far worse than it was five years ago, 
really. There have been many dis- 
criminatory passed by the 


was disposed to be far more tolerant 
on racial matters than the Protes- 
tant northern section of the state. 
Today I regret to report that the 


acts Catholic resident of Louisiana is 





Today America is faced with a crisis as deep and far reaching as any in her 
history, and to get a closer look at the practical side of what the Bishops said 
was fundamentally a moral and religious question, we interviewed two Catholic 
laymen who have had many years of experience in interracial work. Both have 
written previously for The Catholic World. 

Stephen P. Ryan was active on the Catholic Committee of the South's ‘“New 
Orleans Commission on Human Rights.” A member of the English department 
at Xavier University in New Orleans since 1937, he became the head of the 
department in 1950, and next month he becomes dean of the graduate school. 

John J. O'Connor, professor of history at Georgetown University, is president 
of the Catholic Interracial Council of Washington, D. C. For the last two sum- 
mers he has served as director of the annual Institute on Human Relations and 
Intergroup Understanding at American University. During the last year he has 
lectured in various cities in the Deep South: Memphis, Tenn.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
Greensboro, N. C.; and Richmond, Va. 




















Should the South be allowed to solve its own problems? 

Is the situation getting worse instead of better? 

What has happened to the "Fifth Column of Good Will''? 
Has the Church's social action program bogged down? 


as ardent a racist as his non-Cath- 
olic neighbor. Conditions have de- 
teriorated badly over the past sev- 
eral years. The ‘‘death’’ of the 
Catholic Committee of the South 
and its New Orleans branch, the 
Commission on Human Rights, tells 
its own sad tale. 


Q. Do you feel that legal desegregation 
will eventually bring about a lessening 
of prejudice against the Negro? 

A. Only indirectly. Legislation 
fills a vacuum by guaranteeing to 
the Negro the rights which have 
been denied him by society. Then, 
time, education, and_ good - will 
should lessen prejudice. 


Q. Has the situation in the South gen- 
erally improved at all since 1954? 

A. There is, of course, a consid- 
erable body of opinion in the South 


which is willing to accept integra- 
tion. It has been temporarily driven 
underground, however, by _pres- 
sures exerted by militantly violent 
racist groups. These pressures, 
generating fears of all kinds, are of 
many varieties: social, economic, 
etc. I hate to say this; but it is my 
feeling that better attitudes were 
much in evidence in the five years 
or so before the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954. While agreeing 
without reserve to the proposition 
that the Court was 100 per cent cor- 
rect, it is my belief that a delay of 
five or even ten years in the handing 
down of the decision would have 
greatly helped matters. Now we 
have lost all or most of the ground 
gained in the years before the deci- 
sion—-and more. Tensions between 
the races in the South will grow 
worse before they grow better. 


“Our nation now stands divided by the problem of compulsory segregation of the races 
and the opposing demand for racial justice... . 


“Can enforced segregation be reconciled with the Christian view of our fellowman? 
In our judgment it cannot, and this for two fundamental reasons: 


1. Legal segregation, or any form of compulsory segregation, in itself and by its very 


nature imposes a stigma of inferiority upon the segregated people. 


Even if the now obso- 


lete court doctrine of ‘separate but equal’’ had been carried out to the fullest extent, so 
that all public and semipublic facilities were in fact equal, there is none the less the judg- 
ment that an entire race, by the sole fact of race and regardless of individual qualities, 
is not fit to associate on equal terms with members of another race 


2. It is a matter of historical fact that segregation in our country has led to oppressive 


conditions and the denial of basic human rights for the Negro. This is evident in the 
fundamental fields of education, job opportunity and housing 


‘We hope and earnestly pray that responsible and sober-minded Americans of all 
religious faiths, in all areas of our land, will seize the mantle of leadership from the agitator 
and the racist. It is vital that we act now and act decisively.” 


Stotement of the Bishops of the United States, November 13 


1958 
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Q. What would you say to the charge 
that the Supreme Court exceeded its 
powers in its 1954 decision? 

A. The Court simply interpreted, 
and correctly, the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution. 
The question of “States Rights” and 
their limitations was, I have always 
believed, finally and irrevocably set- 
tled in 1861-5. The position of Cal- 
houn et al. is no longer tenable. 


Q. What do you think of Martin 
Luther King, Jr. and his policy of non- 
violent resistance to the segregated sys- 
tem? 

A. | admire him, and his policies 
have been amply vindicated by the 
results obtained in Montgomery, 
Alabama. Whether the same tactics 
would work equally well elsewhere 
is problematical. Unhappily, Negro 
leadership of this stature is lacking 


in most Southern communities 


Q. The Civil Rights Commission ap- 
pointed in 1957 has only a few more 
months to live. Do you think it will ac- 
complish anything? 

A. The Civil Rights Commission 
is, as presently constituted, a com- 
promise which satisfies nobody. The 


sooner it is dead, and something 


workable put in its place, the better. 


Q. Do you think there is a connection 
between the South’s resistance to labor 
organization and the South’s resistance 
to desegregation? 

A. Unquestionably. Both stem 
from a regional aversion to change, 
a regional predisposition toward 
acceptance of the status quo, and a 
regional conservatism which 
subversive forces operating behind 
the scenes in both labor and 
gration movements. 


sees 


inte- 


Q. Have you seen any evidence of in- 
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tegration in Catholic schools and parishes 
throughout the South? 

A. Integration in Catholic schools 
and parishes throughout the South 
is best described as “spotty.” Con- 
siderable progress has been made 
in the border states and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. There is integration 
at the college and seminary level in 
some of the Southern _ states. 
Negroes are free to attend services 
in most—not all-—so-called “white” 
parish churches, but I cannot think 
of a truly integrated parish in the 
Deep South. And the integrated 
Catholic school, primary or second- 
ary, in the Deep South is a rarity. 


Q. Do you think the Church should 
take a more definite, public stand on the 
immorality of segregation? 

A. Yes, and the recent Bishops’ 
Statement will help. The Catholic 
population of the South, with some 
nolable exceptions, is simply not 
aware of the Church’s teachings on 
race and racism, The few priests 
who dare to speak on social matters 
from the pulpit are only too fre- 
quently “transferred.” Moreover 
I say this with the utmost sadness 
there are actually priests working 
in the South who are only too ob- 
viously on the side of the segrega- 
tionists. Greater courage and forth- 
rightness on the part of the 
Church’s spokesmen is an absolute 
must. 


Q. In general, what recommendations 
would you make at this point for the 
handling of the race problem in the 
South? 

A. So many things seem called 
for! Certainly a strong Civil Rights 
law with teeth in it is needed. There 
should be some central clearing- 
house where Southerners with inte- 
grationist sympathies could get to- 
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gether and form a solid front, an 
organization strong enough and en- 
rolling sufficient numbers to insure 
the coming out from hiding of the 
“Fifth Column of Good-Will” that 
Robert Penn Warren speaks about. 
The Churches could be more posi- 
tive in their approach to the whole 
matter. The greatest danger to me 
seems to lie in the loss of the well- 
disposed people from the public 
scene, At present, they are out of 
sight. We must find some way to 
encourage these people and hold the 
line. We had our chance and lost 
it. The enemy has taken the initia- 
tive from us. Consolidation of our 
position seems to be the need now. 


Interview with 
John J. O’Connor 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Q. How much integration has there 
been in the nation’s capital? 

A. There has been remarkable 
progress toward desegregation. Sev- 
eral years ago Negroes were barred 
from attending what was then the 
one legitimate theater in Washing- 
ton. Now, not only the legitimate 
theater but the restaurants, movies, 
bowling alleys are desegregated. 
Formerly it was said that when this 
happened, the Negroes would 
swarm over downtown Washington 
and literally “take over” the city. 
This has not happened. However, 


last year Negro salespeople were 
seen on the floors of downtown de- 
partment stores for the first time, 
and, while there are still entire of- 


fice 
in 


buildings (nongovernmental ) 
downtown Washington where 
not a single Negro secretary is em- 
ployed, this barrier will fall soon 
and Negroes will be accepted by 
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private employers on the basis of 
merit, free competition, and jobs 
available. 


Q. Isn’t it true that the whites have 
moved out of the District of Columbia, 
leaving a Negro ghetto behind? 

A. There has indeed been a flight 
to the suburbs, a typical postwar 
phenomenon, for which the Negro 
cannot be held responsible. With 
certain definite exceptions the Ne- 
gro can buy where he wants in 
Washington; the restriction is often 
a financial one. However, it is 
true that real estate operators have 
played upon racial prejudice and 
fear, stimulating panic among white 
residents. They would say a Negro 
was moving into the neighborhood, 
buy a house from a white resident 
at a low price, and then sell it to a 
Negro at a high price, promising 
him he would be moving out of the 
ghetto into an integrated neighbor- 
hood. Then, when the Negro moved 
in, the real estate man would spread 
the story that other Negroes would 
follow, the pattern would be re- 
peated, the panic would spread, the 
real estate operator would make a 
fabulous profit, and the Negroes 
would find out too late that they 
had only moved from one ghetto to 
another—-a more expensive one. 
This has been repeated in section 
after section. There has been a com- 
plete absence of leadership i. the 
community to curb this sort of 
profiteering. Only in one neighbor- 
hood I know of have white and 
Negro homeowners gotten together 
to maintain an integrated neighbor- 
hood. 


Q. How has desegregation worked out 
in the Washington schools? 

A. The process of desegregation 
was carried out with only one minor 
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incident, The Catholic schools had 
been integrated previously. Today 
74 per cent of the students in the 
public schools in Washington are 
Negro. Inasmuch as the standards 
in the Negro part of the school sys- 
tem were low previously and many 
of the Negro students are immi- 
grants from the South, the schools 
are carrying an enormous burden 
and the situation cannot be reme- 
died overnight. 


Q. Is the Negro student intellectually 
inferior to the white student. 

A. Certainly not. However, the 
Negro child is terribly handicapped 
by the deficiency of his cultural 
background. He suffers from a cul- 
tural lag due to the discrimination 
in the wage structure throughout a 
large section of the country. This 
alfects housing. It affects cultural 
opportunities. It necessitates both 
parents working. These are some 
of the obstacles to education that 
the Negro has inherited. White 
parents, of course, have a right to 
complain if integration means the 
retardation of their children, but 
in the Washington schools, for in- 
stance, there is a “4-track” plan 
which permits the superior child to 
move ahead as fast as he can. The 
problem is not solved completely, 
but fortunately everybody today is 
interested in good education for all 
children. 


Q. Do you see any signs of a change 
of attitude toward the Negro in the Deep 
South? 

A. I have lectured in many parts 
of the South, and I have always 
found I could attract an audience 
of people who are liberal-minded 
and progressive, but these are not 
the people who control the Deep 
South economically and politically. 
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However, this leaven of liberal opin- 
ion will continue to exert some in- 
fluence, and while the older people 
are definitely determined to main- 
tain the status quo, I think there is 
reason for hope where the young 
people are concerned. In general, 
the South will have to be shown 


that its position is wrong and can- 
not be sustained. Only when this is 
demonstrated will the South adopt 
a view that will enable it to meet 
the problem at least half way. 


Q. Do you find that the better edu- 
cated people in the Deep South are less 
prejudiced? 

A. If you simply correlate educa- 
tion and the lessening of prejudice, 
you would expect to find much more 
support for desegregation than 
there is. The South has many fine 
colleges and universities. 


Q. Would you comment on the criti- 
cism of the Supreme Court that is so 
widespread at the present time? 

A. The objections to the 1954 de- 
cision are from the point of view 
of the cultural milieu, tradition and 
history. Poeple don’t want to 
change and the Supreme Court is 
making them change. They are try- 
ing to find a way out, and are ac- 
cusing the Court of Communism, 
and introducing into the law ex- 
traneous psychological, sociological, 
and moral principles. The Court 
realized that Plessy v. Ferguson, 
which established the pattern of 
“separate but equal,” set the nation 
on a wrong turning. It was a de- 
cision which could not be justified 
at the bar of Christian conscience. 
Now the Court is going to be ada- 
mant, and assume the leadership 
to a greater degree than the execu- 
tive or legislative branches of the 
government, as though it had a guilt 
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complex and wanted to atone for 
the line of unfortunate decisions 
which tolerated social injustice, and 
did a vast amount of psychological, 
social and moral harm to 17 million 
American citizens. Today law and 
morality are on the same side of 
the fence, whereas before they were 
not. 


Q. Do you think that the press has 
overdramatized the racial tension that 
exists in the South? 

A. No. The focus on the trouble 
spots has had an educational value. 
When a school or synagogue is 
bombed, people are shocked. Soon 
the vast bulk of decent people will 
want to put a stop to that kind of 
intimidation. 


Q. What do you think about the clos- 
ing of the schools in Virginia? 

A. The schools had to close until 
the people are convinced they can- 
not maintain a segregated school 
system. Most of the students them- 
selves are willing to accept desegre- 
gation, but 13,000 of them are out 
of school, standing around and 
drinking cokes and not getting an 
education. Soon people will recog- 
nize the stupidity of this. The elec- 
tion returns in November indicated 
a strong protest (more than 100,- 
000 votes) against the policy of 
massive resistance. 


Q. What do you think of what Martin 
Luther King, Jr. did in Montgomery, 
Alabama? 

A. He demonstrated a very ef- 
fective technique. He represents a 
new kind of Negro in the South, a 
Negro willing to stand up for his 
rights. He has delivered the goods, 
and I am inclined to believe that 
his technique will be used else- 
where, as it is bound to bring about 
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a great improvement in the condi- 
tion of the Negro in the South. 


Q. Don’t you think that the people in 
the South should be allowed to solve 
their own problems? 

A. Well, I think we should main- 
tain a brotherly interest in the prob- 
lems of the South. The South is go- 
ing through a critical period of ex- 
pansion, economic revolution, popu- 
lation growth, and extraordinary 
pressure on community facilities. 
On top of this there is the race 
problem. I am certain that unless 
the attention of the rest of the coun- 
try is focused on the South, and en- 
couragement given, nothing will be 
done. The South is not being pushed 
too fast. The 1954 decision did not 
drop out of a clear blue sky. Since 
then the South has had four years 
to start. At least the beginning of 
some constructive effort should 
have been made. The problem is 
not just a local one. By reason of 
the situation in the South there is 
a tremendous emigration to the 
North of both Negroes and whites, 
which creates a serious situation in 
housing, education, health and 
crime in Washington, D. C. and all 
the border cities. Ultimately, the en- 
tire country is affected by the preju- 
dices and attitudes which are domi- 
nant in the South. 


Q. Do you think that the Church could 
take a more definite, public stand on the 
immorality of segregation and discrimi- 
nation? 

A. Yes. In my experience Cath- 
olics have never been brought face 
to face with the immorality of these 
practices, I think that the Catholic 
press has done a magnificent job in 
terms of education, The recent 
Bishops’ Statement was excellent, 
but I would like to see, in the im- 
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mediate future, the whole weight of 
the Catholic Church brought to bear 
on this problem which goes to the 
very heart of Christianity. I don’t 
think we can leave the job to the 
Catholic Interracial Councils. There 
are only thirty-five in the United 
States and, although they are doing 
a grand job of education in many 
local communities, they have few 
members and limited funds. 


Q. How are Catholics to be brought 
face to face with the moral issue? 

A. Their attention will have to be 
focused on the issue repeatedly. 
They will have to be told from the 
pulpit that compulsory segregation 
and discrimination against people 
because of race are immoral. This 
has to be implemented in terms of 
practical policy: a review of em- 
ployment practices in Catholic insti- 


tutions, discrimination in hospitals 
and religious communities, and the 


problem of changing neighbor- 
hoods must be faced squarely. The 
Church’s whole social action prob- 
lem has bogged down. 


Q. Why has this happened? 

A. There seems to be a great fear 
that if you preach interracial jus- 
tice you will start a controversy, 
divide one Catholic from another, 
and jeopardize the whole picture of 
Catholic progress, i.e., building pro- 
grams and fund raising. Rather 
than risk division in the parish or 
diocese, integration has been con- 
ducted quietly and by indirection. 


Q. What about the Church in the 
South? 

A. I am not referring specifically 
to the South. In the South the 
Church has to decide in each local- 
ity what its resources and the depth 
of prejudice in that community will 
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permit, In Alabama, Catholics con- 
stitute 3 per cent of the population, 
but Spring Hill, the Jesuit college 
outside Mobile, is integrated. In 
Virginia, there is integration in the 
parochial schools of the Richmond 
diocese. Granted there are only a 
handful of Catholic Negroes in Vir- 
ginia, the policy is a significant de- 
parture from the state-wide pattern 
of resistance to the Supreme Court 
decision. 


Q. What about the Church in the rest 
of the country then? 

A. We are living in an era of tre- 
mendous social mobility. The move 
to stabilize neighborhoods where 
there is a mixed population, definite 
steps to prevent the unfair exploita- 
tion of racial prejudice—here is a 
wide area for constructive social ac- 
tion in which I think the whole 
Catholic Church should be involved. 
I regret that so many elements of 
the lay apostolate are working in 
watertight compartments. Each of 
them is doing a job in a small area 
of the vineyard, but there is no co- 
ordination. America needs cour- 
ageous leadership. I don’t see any 
excuse for delaying the task of 
preaching the complete Gospel. Nor 
do I see any justification for allow- 
ing these grave social issues to go 
by default because of fear of an- 
tagonizing a few reactionary Cath- 
olics. Either they don’t know what 
the Catholic religion is all about, 
or they won’t follow through on 
what they believe. This is a chang- 
ing, fluid time when Catholics can 
step in and provide a constructive 
program and co-operate with other 
progressive elements in the com- 
munity to finally bring about the 
emancipation of the American 
Negro. 





Separate Citizens? 


by ROBERT G. HOWES 


How parochial schools aid the community 


A. TER the Memorial Day service in 
a small New England town, I 
stopped to talk with the Episcopal 
minister who had joined me in the 
task of invocation and benediction. 
In the course of our conversation 
we came bluntly to the topic of 
parochial schools. The question was 
kindly if direct— don’t you feel 
yourself, Father, that separate 
schools make for separate citizens? 


I. was not the first time, of course, 


that the issue had been raised. In 
the circumstances of community 
prayer and common memories, in a 
town which had never had a paro- 
chial school of its own, it seemed 
peculiarly significant. In any case, 
an answer was indicated! 

From the very earliest days, we 
Catholics have faced the accusation 
of separateness. We left the syna- 
gogues of Israel. We refused to join 
the temple ceremonial of Rome. We 
ate none of the burnt offerings of 
paganism. Through the long ages 
when the Western world was totally 
Catholic, the accusation was largely 
dormant. In these later times, with 
the division of Christendom, it has 
risen again. And the words of my 
Episcopalian friend are but the echo 
of frequent conjecture on the part 
of our non-Catholic neighbors. 

Be that as it may, how does the 


situation stand now? Let’s’” be 


neither bitter 


about it. 


nor self-righteous 


As impartial observer, I think, 
will readily concede two things. 
There is here a circumstance which 
could cause trouble. Much tact and 
largeness of vision are required of 
our parochial school leaders to en- 
sure that in the pursuit of primary 
values, secondary but terribly im- 
portant values are not lost. 

First of all, in the existence of 
schools and student bodies distinct 
from those which service the gen- 
eral American public there does lie 
the possibility of division. To segre- 
gate children from their neighbors, 
whatever the reason, is to run the 
risk of fostering segregated thought- 
patterns and segregated approaches 
to civic problems. These things can 
happen; these dangers do exist. We 
would be blind to historical experi- 
ence if we were to say otherwise. 
To recognize the danger is, in any 
case, to strengthen one’s defense 
against it. 


a the wholesale’ with- 
drawal of the children of one of the 
major religions of America from 
social and intellectual contact with 
children of the other major and 
minor religions could tend to create 
an ingrowing attitude on the part 
of the children so withdrawn and a 
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lack of understanding on the part 
of the others. Free contact between 
children would seem, prima facie, 
to promote a broader appreciation 
of variations in the field of religious 
practice and religious thinking. All 
this, again, I am discussing on the 
theoretical level. 

Thirdly, the impartial observer 
will presume that parents whose 
children find their learning and 
their recreation through separate 
schools, separate youth organiza- 
tions, separate athletic setups, are 
apt to neglect public facilities and 
institutions. Certainly, at least, the 
presumption will be present that 
such parents will not be as solicitous 
as other parents about arranging 
for such things as oratorical con- 
tests, dancing, dramatics and the 
like on a community-wide rather 
than on a parochial basis. So the 
line of theory will run. 

We Catholics delude ourselves if 
we think such theory is not dis- 
cussed in contemporary America. 
We delude ourselves even further if 
we ruff up our fur every time we 
are criticized in terms of this theory 
and refuse to weigh the mathemati- 
cal probability that sometimes the 
motive may well be an honest con- 
cern rather than a narrow and 
jealous sectarianism. 


Besner JOHN WriGcut of Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, in a talk ata 
Diocesan Service of Thanksgiving, 
recently urged his people to be cor- 
rect and generous in their thinking 


and action now that they were the 
majority in communities where un- 
til recently they were the minority. 
There can be no doubt that this re- 
flection reaches to the heart of the 
parochial school debate. In years 
past when we were small and rela- 
tively indigent and mostly urban, 
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our few schools attracted little no- 
tice. Now that we are more numer- 
ous and prosperous, now that our 
schools are increasingly suburban 
as well as urban, now that any 
sort of a wrong-side-of-the-tracks 
ghetto has been long since left be- 
hind us, what we do with our chil- 
dren becomes a matter of consider- 
able interest to the whole commu- 
nity of which we form a part. How 
we think and what we believe and 
the way we educate have now a 
vastly more expanded meaning to 
our non-Catholic neighbors than 
they had seventy-five years ago. How 
we act now in our comparative as- 
cendancy must be as _ carefully 
weighed in terms of its total signifi- 
cance as what we did when we were 
a struggling, largely immigrant 
congregation. 


I. the first place, even with the 
changes in our situation, we now 
operate and will continue to operate 
for generations in a predominantly 
non-Catholic country. Millions of 
our sons and daughters will con- 
tinue to grow up in public schools. 
We cannot, therefore, abdicate our 
interest in and our responsibilities 
toward these schools. Nor can we 
look upon our young people who at- 
tend them as second-rate Catholics. 
As for our parochial school chil- 
dren, they will have to receive a 
training that will equip them for a 
future in which they will have non- 
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Catholic friends 
non-Catholic in-laws and, often, 
non-Catholic candidates. We will 
have to build them strong enough to 
resist decay in their faith. That 
much is beyond question. At the 
same time, we will have to instill in 
them so firm a sense of common- 
wealth that they can and will co- 
operate in all matters of civic obli- 
galion as part of an over-all commu- 
nily in which they are only a part. 
We cannot, in justice, do less than 
this. 


and neighbors, 


i iecaietr aes teachers and paro- 
chial school administrators bear a 
heavy burden of responsibility so to 
blend the specific religious instruc- 
tion of our children with civic con- 
sciousness that from separate stu- 
dents will develop not separate 
cilizens but citizens even more per- 
fectly prepared to shoulder their 
duties in the nation as a whole. 
There is no evidence that this is 
not already our goal. Neither can 
there be any doubt of the tremen- 
dous importance of reminding our- 
selves all along the way that it must 
continue to be our objective and our 
achievement as well! 


— it is self-evident that 
parochial schools do withdraw our 
children from frequent contact with 
their peers. On a college and uni- 
versity level, such withdrawal has 
been more or less accepted here. On 
the grade level the debate is still 
joined, The grade pupil is relatively 
more impressionable. The totality of 
our citizens, not just the few who 
do go on to college, is subjected to 
the grade-school discipline. The 
question of who influences whom 
most when all children are placed 
in the same grades will probably 
be never finally resolved. CCD 
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classes, well handled, can surely do 
much to augment secular instruc- 
tion. Many of us are the products 
of public school education in rural 
areas. We can look back on our 
schoolboy experiences in this regard 
with much satisfaction. 

In any case, it is not entirely out- 
side the range of possibility that the 
net result of total mixture in terms 
of conversions and good will might 
be pretty impressive even when 
placed over against the losses due 
to deficiency in spiritual training. 
Actually, though, there is no uni- 
versally acceptable solution to this 
problem of withdrawal. Our critics 
will never cease to see in it a form 
of caste system, a breeding ground 
for future prejudice. As for us, if 
we withdraw our children, we do so 
not in pursuit of any species of reli- 
gious snobbery. We want no reli- 
gious martinets in the Catholic 
Church. We do hope through our 
parochial schools to promote such 
intermingling of Catholic boys and 
girls that we will avoid as much as 
possible that divisive, difficult thing 
called mixed marriage. Tact still is 
imperative. Our parochial school 
personnel will require the keenest 
and most constant sense of balance. 
While safeguarding the bulwarks of 
Catholic doctrine, courtship and 
marriage, the parochial school 
teacher must, at the same time, 
carefully prepare his charges for 
life in a society where neither the 
basic traditions nor the majority 
experiences are specifically Cath- 
olic, 


_——— and this is a matter 
affecting more than just our paro- 
chial school position, we belong to a 
Church which holds to unchange- 
able principles and reason _ but- 
tressed by immutable creeds. In a 
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land where so much is uncertain, 
where freedom has become so often 
a license to think anything and 
speak anything, our schools turn out 
graduates firmly grounded in the 
conviction that there are objective 
rights and wrongs and that their 
country began and _ prospered 
through the application of certain 
and rigid ideals. The Catholic citi- 
zen increasingly finds in men of 
positive position like the Pilgrims 
and the pioneers, like Lincoln and 
Jefferson, a more secure basis for 
his Americanism than in the pro- 
nouncements of false “liberalism” 
so numerous in our time. It will be 
hard for the Catholic student, and 
for the Catholic citizen, to accept 
the thesis that nothing is harmful. 
Surely, such a citizen is rather a 
stronger than a weaker assurance 
for the American future. 


ry 

I my minister friend, then, what 

will the answer be? Do separate stu- 

dents become separated citizens? 
We've explored some of the an- 

gles of response here. The fact re- 

mains, the very Rock of Ages in 
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our attitude, that the soul-welfare 
of a child is paramount, beyond and 
above any other consideration, how- 
ever significant, even the perils of 
separation. And we Catholics feel 
that our parochial school system 
most effectivey guarantees that wel- 
fare. Many of us are none the less 
aware of the theoretical danger of 
withdrawing our youngsters from 
the stream of American youth. 
Many of us continue to urge the 
greatest tact on our parochial lead- 
ers. For the rest, the record so far 
surely speaks little of division and 
much of the development of youths 
who are better citizens precisely be- 
cause they are more adequately 
grounded in spiritual matters. The 
burden of proof that such separa- 
tion, as is implicit in our system of 
parochial schools, actually is harm- 
ful to the common interests of 
American citizenship rests with our 
critics. 

In the generations ahead, we 
Catholics will write the final answer 
with the generous wisdom of our 
faith and the wise generosity of our 
patriotism! 





| 
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by Robert McCown, S.J. 





Grotesque? The critics miss the 
Chaucerian humor, the compassion 
and the spiritual concern... 




















I, has been over three years now 
since the appearance of Flannery 
O’Connor’s A Good Man Is Hard to 
Find (Harcourt, 1955). This col- 
lection of extraordinary short sto- 
ries won immediate and enthusias- 
tic praise, and placed its author, 
then still in her twenties, in the first 
ranks of contemporary fiction writ- 
ers. 

Those who first reviewed the vol- 
ume, however, seemed to limit their 
comments either to points of style, 
or to her power of realism, or to 
her skill as a satirist, with only few 
and inconclusive comments about 
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the positive contents of the stories. 
Time, for example, eagerly praised 
what it termed her “sardonic bru- 
tality,” her style “as balefully direct 
as a death sentence,” without, how- 
ever, venturing to consider whether 
or not what she had to say was 
worth the saying. 

Among Catholic periodicals, Com- 
monweal (July 22, 1955) carried an 
appreciative review by James 
Greene who expressed warm admir- 
ation for “her detached _ style 
(which} manages to preserve the 
complexity of the lives she takes 
up”... “a superb story-teller” .. . 
“a musician’s ear for the progress 
and qualities of sound;” but, on the 
whole, he seemed to shy away from 
any definite evaluation of the spir- 
itual content of her stories or char- 
acters. Since 'then, Miss O’Connor 
has not been mentioned as often as 
one would like in the columns of 
Catholic critics. Last year, however, 
her name did appear again in Com- 
monweal (March 7, 1958), but only 
to have her writing related by Wil- 
liam Esty to what he called “a cult 
of the Gratuitous Grotesque” — a 
surprisingly short-sighted charge 
from such a source, and very unfair 
in my estimation. It does, nonethe- 
less, sum up the ordinary negative 
reactions to her writing, and has 
thus occasioned the following re- 
flections. 


PF panneny O’CONNoR’s phenomenal 
power of giving life to her charac- 
ters is due to a complete mastery 
of her art which renders with rapid 
precision their psychological make- 
up. What Mr. Esty mistakes for the 
gratuitous grotesque is, much of the 
time, none other than this realism 
in picturing living, breathing, sweat- 
ing humanity. As to the physical de- 
formities, only three or four of the 
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two dozen or so major characters of 
A Good Man Is Hard to Find should 
come under this category, not a 
large proportion when compared to 
the writings of such authors as 
Dostoevski, or Bernanos, or, for that 
matter, to reality itself. Far from 
being outside the legitimate domain 
of art, physical afflictions have their 
special place, particularly when 
they point to privations of the mind, 
ignorance and prejudice, or, even 
deeper, to the need of redemption of 
souls out of joint with themselves 
and reality. Flannery O’Connor, a 
Catholic by conviction as well as by 
birth, writes from a deep Christian 
concern for the spiritual. Her sto- 
ries, the characters that live in 
them, the excellencies of her style, 
are not ends in themselves but rig- 
orously subordinated means _ of 
showing us reality, the quality of 
goodness and the subtle malice of 
sin, either of which have power to 
determine our destiny. 

One of the first things which 
strike us in these stories is the pecu- 
liar rigor with which the author 
limits her canvas to things of her 
own direct and intimate knowledge 

people with whom she has grown 
up, against the countryside of her 
own native Georgia. In many of the 
stories the setting is the same: a 
small dairy farm owned by a widow 
struggling to make ends meet, with 
her children, the tenant family, the 
Negro help, visited by an occasional 
faith healer, Bible salesman, or 





A Catholic reviewer called Flannery 
O’Connor’s work “a cult of the gratuitous 
grotesque,” but Robert McCown, S.J., finds 
something warmer under the warped char- 
acters and scalding satire of the novelist from 
Georgia. Mr. McCown took his M.A. in Eng- 
lish at Oxford and is now making his philo- 
sophical studies at Spring Hill College in 
Alabama. 
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hobo. Yet, within these self-imposed 
limits, she has created characters of 
extraordinary depth, originality, 
and color; with all the strength of 
mind, prejudices, fears — fears of 
shame, of poverty, of the foreigner 
which go to make a Southerner. 


Miss O’CoNNOR is admittedly in- 
fluenced by the writers of the Cath- 
olic revival of France and England, 
notably Bloy, Mauriac, and Greene. 
Like them she is deeply concerned 
with the palpable reality of sin, of 
the blight it can bring to human 


existence, and of its mysterious 
communication from one genera- 
tion to another. Her stories often 


show that God-fearing, humble par- 
ents, no matter how ignorant and 
shiftless, will generally produce 
psychologically and morally sound 
children; wherecs the children of 
the proud and contemptuous, what- 
ever natural gifts they may other- 
wise have, are likely to turn out 
warped in some way. This is the 
central idea of the excellent story, 
“Greenleaf,” which was published 
in the Kenyon Review and which 
won first prize in the O, Henry Con- 
test for best short stories of 1957. 
We see it also in the character of 
the precocious and mischievous 
child in “A Temple of the Holy 
Ghost,” with her first stirrings of 
pride and her adolescent conflicts, 
who, nonetheless, has an essentially 
pious and healthy mind thanks to 
her good, intelligent mother. 


— penetrating study of 
children is “A Circle in the Fire.” 
Mrs. Cope, a widow who cannot 
thank God enough for not having 
made her like other women, has a 
dairy farm which she manages with 
great efficiency, but also in constant 
fear of losing everything by a fire 


or some other mishap. In contrast 
to her primness, her only child is a 
restless, violent, malicious girl. One 
summer evening an anemic twelve- 
year-old boy from the development 
area of the city returns for a visit 
lo the farm whose many pleasures 
he had known when once his father 
had been a tenant there. He and his 
two companions begin, to the pat- 
ronizing annoyance of Mrs, Cope, to 
make themselves at home by sneak- 
ing rides on the horses, stealing 
milk from the barn, camping and 
smoking in her valuable stand of 
pines. In the swelling psychological 
conflict which follows and moves 
steadily toward disaster there is 
such perfection of balance and re- 


straint in the narrative that the 
reader finds it hard to take sides 
either with the © self-righteous 


woman as she strives to maintain 
her dignity and the semblance of 
benevolence in the face of this en- 
croachment, or with the delinquent 
boys whose insolence soon grows to 
lawlessness. Implicilly the root 
causes of social strife are laid bare 
as the envy and violence of the 
have-nots contend with the phar- 
isaical pride and avarice of the 
haves. We find here a fully devel- 
oped tragedy of character and cir- 
cumstance, written with an aston- 
ishing command of details, in barely 
seventeen pages. 


«é 

Tne River” is the best example 
of Flannery O’Connor’s remarkable 
talent for creating children charac- 
ters, and of molding them, as it 
were, from the inside out, exploring 
with tenderness, but without a trace 
of sentimentality, the mysterious 
processes of their thought and moti- 
vation. In this story Bevel, a five- 
year-old child of pagan and pleas- 
ure-loving parents, is disposed of 
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for a day of party-making by being 
left in the keeping of Mrs. Connin, 
a good Christian woman, who takes 
him out to her farm. After reading 
to him from The Life of Jesus 
Christ for Readers Under Twelve, 
she leads him and her own children 
olf to the river to hear a youthful 
faith healer, knee-deep in_ the 
muddy stream preach to a mixed 
crowd of whole and afflicted, be- 
lievers and scoffers: “Listen, you 
people! There ain’t but one river 
and that’s the River of Life, made 
out of Jesus’ Blood. That’s the river 
you have to lay your pain in... it’s 
the River full of pain itself, pain it- 
self, moving toward the Kingdom of 
Christ... .” 

After the preaching, the woman 
has the healer baptize the child by 
immersion, and then takes him 
home, wet and tired. But the words 
of the preacher have taken root in 
his heart, for waking up the next 
morning to the tedium of the ex- 
istence of an unwanted child, he 
makes a decision. Stealing a car- 
token from his sleeping mother’s 
purse, he makes off alone to the 
river again. This time he will not 
fool with preachers, but will bap- 
tize himself, and keep on going until 
he finds really and truly the King- 
dom of Christ in the river. The story 
achieves an effect of exquisite sad- 
ness, but then of exaltation, as the 
reader realizes that the forces work- 
ing in the child’s pilgrim soul were 
none other than divine grace. 


my 

Tue extraordinary quality of Miss 
O’Connor’s humor and the ease with 
which she puts it into a compressed 
yet lucid prose come from a thor- 
ough knowledge of the people of 
whom she writes, of the bits of wis- 


dom, truths and half-truths 
downright prejudices 


and 
which make 
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up their mental equipment. “The 
Artificial Nigger” will one day be 
considered a classic of American 
humor. Mr. Head, a little old man 
of an almost incredible combina- 
tion of innocence, ignorance, and 
prejudice, decides to take his grand- 
son, Nelson, for his first trip to the 
sinful city “‘to get his fill once and 
for all.” 

Throughout the day a sort of duel 
of worldly knowledge between 
grandfather and son continues as 
they lose their lunch, get lost them- 
selves, and spend long hours look- 
ing for the train station. Tired and 
hungry, and in a moment of con- 
fusion, they are separated. Mr. Head 
finds Nelson just as in his panic he 
upsets a woman shopper, who calls 
wildly for a policeman, and main- 
tains that Mr. Head must pay the 
doctor’s bill for her injured ankle. 
Terror-stricken, he denies his own 
flesh and blood, and pays for it by 
agonizing for a long while under 
the child’s burning scorn. Finally, 
by an incident of delightful comedy 
and pathos they are reconciled, and 
return home, both much the wiser. 
The old man _ learns humility 
through his chastisement, the boy 
in his turn learns forgiveness. 


= O’CONNOR’S genius for catch- 
ing the psychological attitude of her 
characters in brief, penetrating de- 
scriptions and bits of dialogue is 
seen in “The Life You Save May Be 
Your Own,” a sort of tragedy in 
miniature. An old woman living in 
the country alone with her mute- 
idiot daughter is visited one day by 
an one-armed hobo, Mr. Shiftlet. To 
pay for his food and a place to sleep 
in the shed, he does odd jobs about 
the house, mends the roof, builds a 
pig-pen, and even resurrects her old 
automobile. The woman is raven- 
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ous for a son-in-law, and talks him 
into marrying her idiot daughter, 
offering to pay for the license and 
a two-day honeymoon in the car. 
Mr. Shiftlet accepts, but after driv- 
ing a hundred or so miles, abandons 
the girl, asleep at the counter of a 
roadside cafe, and continues on 
in the car with some remorse. 

We are left to imagine for our- 
selves the fear and suffering await- 
ing the girl upon awakening alone 
and lost in a strange place, as well 
as the anxiety and regret of the old 
mother, The quality of the tragic 
element of this story is even higher 
than that of “A Circle in the Fire.” 
The picture of helpless innocence 
being ground to death among the 
conflicting forces of pride, hatred, 
and prejudice,is one of the most im- 
portant spiritual elements in Flan- 
nery O’Connor’s writing. We see it 
first in the title story, “A Good Man 
Is Hard to Find,” but it receives its 
most complete development in “The 
Displaced Person.” 


I, “A Good Man Is Hard to Find” 
the blood-curdling realism describ- 
ing the treatment of the helpless 
family by The Misfit, an escaped 
convict, following directly upon the 
light and humorous atmosphere of 
the first part of the story, might 
prove a bit too much for the unsus- 
pecting reader. Also, since this story 
is placed first in the collection, and 
titles it, it has given rise to miuch 
of the adverse criticism of the whole 
volume. Of course, this fierce con- 
trast of black against white — or 
very light gray—has its purposes, 
and there is no denying the mastery 
of description in the simple strokes 
which draw the sinister visitant. In 
two or three pages we see the horror 
of a soul blasted by the sin of de- 
spair, a soul which, we feel, had at 
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one time had a glimpse of the light 
and of a way of peace, but had re- 
jected it. 

“*T call myself The Misfit,’ he 
said, ‘because I can’t make what all 
I done wrong fit what all I gone 
through in punishment. . . . Jesus 
was the only One that ever raised 
the dead ... and He shouldn’t have 
done it. He thown everything off 
balance. If He did what He said, 
then it’s nothing for you to do but 
thow away everything and follow 
Him, and if He didn’t, then it’s 
nothing for you to do but enjoy the 
few minutes you got left the best 
way you can—by killing somebody 
or burning down his house or doing 
some other meanness to him. No 
pleasure but meanness,’ he said, and 
his voice had become almost a 
snarl,” 


Arnoven the structure of “The 
Displaced Person” is somewhat 
looser and, in a few places, its punch 
weaker, it is undoubtedly the piéce 
de résistance of the volume. Here 
are stated explicity many of the 
ideas only hinted at in the other 
stories. The Displaced Person, Mr. 
Guizak, is the father of a family of 
Polish refugees imported as labor 
on a small dairy farm, who falls a 
victim to the dark forces of hatred, 
fear, and prejudice, which surround 
him, but of which he is fatally ig- 
norant. One of the characters of the 
story is an old priest, an incurable 
bore in his tactless efforts to convert 
people, yet one whose genuine char- 
ity commands much sympathy. 
The dream of the old widow, merci- 
less in her decision to fire the Dis- 
placed Person, strikes the central 
idea of the story: “One night she 
dreamed that the priest came to call 
and droned on and on, saying, ‘Dear 
Lady, I know your tender heart 
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won't suffer you to turn the porrrr 
man out. Think of the thousands 
of them, think of the ovens and the 
boxcars and the camps and the sick 
children and Christ Our Lord.’ 

“*He’s extra and he’s upset the 
balance around here,’ she said, ‘and 
I’m a logical, practical woman and 
there are no ovens here and no 
camps and no Christ Our Lord and 
when he leaves, he’ll make more 
money. He’ll work at the mill and 
buy a car and don’t talk to me—all 
they want is a car.’ 

“*The ovens and the boxcars and 
the sick children,’ droned the priest, 
‘and our dear Lord.’ 

“Just one too many,’ she said.” 

Thus, in the figure of the awk- 
ward, inarticulate foreigner, Mr. 
Guizak, mistrusted and despised by 
everyone, is seen the suffering Body 
of Christ. The scene of his murder 
is perhaps the most powerfully 
moving of the whole book. 


Tene are few modern writers 
whose wit is more unexpected and 
brilliant, or whose satire is more 
scathing than Flannery O’Connor’s 

a sample of her when she really 
wants to be mean is her satire on 
the South and its nostalgia for the 
days of glory long-past-but-not-for- 
gotten, in “A Late Encounter With 
the Enemy” — yet her greatest 
strength lies in another quality 
which is at a premium among satir- 
ists: compassion for those whom 
she satirizes. The current of irony 
runs deep throughout her stories, 
but rarely does it run as deep as her 
compassion, It is in “Good Country 
People” that is found the richest 
blend of these two qualities. The 
story is of a girl with an acute but 
confused mind, who, as a result of 
a childhood accident, has a wooden 
leg. Out of spite for this affliction 
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and the mediocrity of her surround- 
ings, she changes her name from 
Joy to Hulga, studies to be a Ph.D. 
in philosophy, and becomes an em- 
bittered atheist. When a youthful 
itinerant Bible salesman asks her to 
go for a walk, she lures him into a 
hayloft and would seduce him. But 
instead of the “good country peo- 
ple” she had supposed him to be, 
her victim turns the tables on her 
and proves to be more a _ nihilist 
than herself. For a moment the girl 
experiences the burning shame of 
being confronted with an image of 
her own intellectual and moral 
darkness, but then is completely un- 
done when the youth runs off with 
her wooden leg in his valise. 


|, of her genuine horror of 
sentimentality, at just the point 
where many writers would soften, 
Flannery O’Connor’s wit appears to 
become more wry and her satire 
more scathing, the result being a 
quality of humor remarkably akin 
to that of Chaucer in which the au- 
thor tells with apparent ease and 
gusto side-splitting stories, which, 
nonetheless, contain implicitly mat- 
ter for some very sobering thought. 

In “Good Country People,” par- 
ticularly, we must look beyond the 
bluff and the sparkling wit to the 
heart of the matter, to the girl’s loss 
of faith in God’s providence result- 
ing from her bitter affliction, to the 
loneliness, to the wasted talent, to 
the lack of understanding or sym- 
pathy in those who surround her, 
which have driven her so far into 
the wasteland of self that she can 
only be brought back to reality by 
the scourge of self-knowledge and 
humiliation. It was against this 
story in particular that Mr. Esty 
leveled the charge of “gratuitous 
grotesque.” I think, to the contrary, 
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that it contains a delicately bal- 
anced, Christian humanism — an 
opinion which, I believe, comes 
much closer to Allen Tate’s judg- 
ment of the story. 


Ra her first novel, Wise Blood 
(Harcourt, 1952), Flannery O’Con- 
nor showed an extraordinary writ- 
ing ability; in A Good Man Is Hard 
to Find she proved herself a story- 
teller of genius. In not a few re- 
spects one might offer her to as- 
pirant young writers as a model to 
be imitated: in her dedication to 
her art, in the clear understanding 
she shows of the limitations of fic- 
tion and of the fiction writer, in her 
many varieties of humor, in her 
aversion to the apologetic approach. 
But more than all these there is a 
certain quality which gives the 
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reader of her stories the immediate 
impression of being confronted 
with something real and _ living, 
something of one piece with his own 
experience, 

Who would not recognize the 
dusty clay hills of Georgia covered 
with granite pines, the speckled old 
women, the tow-headed children 
with silver-rimmed spectacles be- 
fore pale, vacant eyes, their strange 
wisdom and unpredictable energy, 
the middle-aged widows with their 
invincible prejudices. Flannery 
O’Connor has great talent indeed, 
but it is, above all, her fidelity to 
truth which gives her stories their 
quality of realism; it is a fearless 
trust in reality itself as something 
eminently worth knowing, and, 
when known, more satisfying than 
all its substitutes. 


Golden Jubilee 


by JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


For Father Terrence L. Connolly, S.J. on the blessed occasion of his golden jubilee. 


For fifty fervent years your warm heart round 
Two filial devotions have been bound: 

A selfless consecration to our Lord, 

A love of him who fled the Heavenly Hound. 


If only he who fled Him, if but he 
Could chant for us your Golden Jubilee, 
Gregorian syllables would celebrate 
Our Lady’s—and your soul’s—-Nativity. 


Accept this feeble effort of my own, 

This heartfelt, if unworthy, orison: 

You have no need of song who in your soul 

Hear Heaven itself declare, “Well done! Well done!” 





Ten Years With St. Thomas 


One study group that kept at it 


by Dorothy Aitken Bohn 


Last month they met to plan an 
adult study program for the Cath- 
olic women of the diocese. A priest, 
diocesan consultor for religious ac- 
tivities, leaned across the table to a 
woman sitting there. “Some years 
ago,” he said, “an ambitious group 
in your city undertook to study the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. How did this work out?” 
“We are now in our tenth year,” 
was the reply. “Ten years!” he ex- 
claimed. “You must know a great 
deal about St. Thomas by this time.” 

St. Thomas would have smiled 
at that, we hope not too ruefully. 
It would have been a smile of con- 
descension, perhaps, or one of pity, 
or of acknowledgment that a group 
of twentieth-century students had 
elected a thirteenth-century teacher. 
One thing is certain, his smile 
would reflect his rational joy, which 
we have found to be his distinction. 
Just as we remember St. Simeon 
Stylites for that pillar. 


Oox group consists of eleven 
women, though there are only nine 
left to gather under the study lamp. 
One has moved away, another has 
learned all her lessons. The night 
before she was killed in an accident, 
she was with us discussing the the- 
ological virtue of faith in prepara- 
tion for the Beatific Vision 


We are fully aware that there are 
many and scholarly volumes writ- 
ten which prove that woman’s intel- 
lectual interests are utilitarian, that 
we are not as much interested in the 
sauses of things as in the here-and- 
now. We do not wish to submit a 
challenging refutation of that cher- 
ished thesis. Unspeculative as my 
own mind is, of an eminently prac- 
tical bent as most of my friends are, 
we are in no position to question 
the theoreticians. What we would 
like to do is offer a temperate ac- 
count of the ten years our group of 
eleven spent in the study of the- 
ology, meeting every two weeks in 
our homes the year around 


Oorn formal-education level varies. 
Two of us are college graduates, 
one of us did not go to school be- 
yond the eighth grade. The rest of 
us are high school graduates, with 
several having one or two years 


study in addition. We students 
vary from the youngest, thirty- 


eight, to the oldest, a venerable fifty- 
five. Of course, we were younger 
when we started! We are one li- 
brarian, three teachers, three secre- 
taries, four housewives. Three are 
single, two are widows, and six are 
wives and mothers. This seems to 
violate all the rules of what the 


group-dynamics people might call 
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group homogeneity, or the Catholic 
Actionists “like by like,” or my 
mother “birds of a feather.” Yet it 
may evidence deeper likenesses 
than occupation and state of life. 

In the beginning, we were women 
with a love for reading. In most 
cases, any reading would do. Yet 
we felt too long we had said with 
Ogden Nash: 


“Each year I make a promise sober 

That I'l be literate by October. 

Every summer for years and years 

I've read Sherlock Holmes and The 
Three Musketeers.” 


Brcavse we are Catholic women, 
our faith held a great attraction. 
Yet for myself, I know that if the 
world was waiting for a lay apostle 
of Catholic Action to come along to 
save it, it would just have to look 


a little further. Most parish activi- 
lies, no matter under what pious 
auspices, left me drained, restless 


and unhappy. It is hard to escape 
the thought that we have oversold 
zeal and undersold competence, as 
someone phrased it. 

Through the delightful adventure 
of the labyrinthine ways, we came 
to the (to us) inexhaustible riches 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. A Domini- 
can friar, himself a teacher of the- 
ology, encouraged our first timid, 
and later more confident, mental 
efforts. 

He informed us of the concern of 
Pope Pius XII for the stimulation 
of interest in the doctrine of St. 
Thomas; of Pope Pius XI’s plea to 
all who hunger for truth, “Go to 
Thomas.” We became acquainted 
with Pope Leo XIII’s words that 
“above all the doctors of the Schools 
towers the figure of Thomas 
Aquinas... there is nothing lacking 
in his teaching.” This last Pontiff 
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also warned that the wisdom of 
Thomas should be drawn “from the 
spring itself” rather than from com- 
inentators who may have distorted 
or complicated his teaching. After 
six centuries, we heartily echo the 
words of John XX{I that one “can 
derive more profit in a year from 
his (St. Thomas’) books than from 
pondering all his life the teaching 
of others.” 


SD oenvenes though, when we look 
al the size of the book used as text, 
and recall household chores such as 
disordered cupboards and _ time- 
consuming errands, and, for those 
of us who work outside the home, 
the few hours of real leisure, it is 
not easy to maintain an enthusiasm 
for the intellectual life. Most dan- 
gerous of all is the temptation to 
escape to the lighter books; lighter 
that is, in weight and subject mat- 
ter, but not always shedding light. 
Do not think that we have estab- 
lished a horror of entertainment. It 
is just that we find it hard to give 
basic knowledge a priority. “The- 
ology” means knowledge of God. It 
is not infused into us effortlessly as 
is the moral virtue of religion. It is 
an acquired intellectual habit that 
meets real resistance from our in- 
dolent nature. Much as we may say 
we want to love God, with women 
as with men, nothing can be loved 
unless it is first known. Frank 
Sheed declared we can never attain 
a maximum love of God with only 
a minimum knowledge of Him. 





Dorothy A. Bohn sums up the record of 
eleven Ohio women met every two 
weeks for ten years to study the Summa. 
This human-interest study of the members 
and their program arrives at the conclusion 
that all are saner and happier for their ef- 
forts. Besides her family and the bookstore. 
“Book Friends,” Mrs. Bohn’s interests are 
theology and sociology. 


who 
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W: have managed in these years 
to establish only one rule: outside 
preparation is a sine qua non, Oh 
yes—there is another one: no pre- 
secupation with food. Of course, 
here may be some who like to hear 
detailed accounts of other people’s 
children. (Every mother’s goose is 
a swan, except mine, who really are 
swans.) Again, perhaps there are 
those who do not subside into dol- 
drums when others seem bent upon 
exploring irrelevancies, such as a 
casual inquiry into the diamonds 
in the Pope’s tiara. But our group 
has found that if we want a discus- 
sion of interest to us, a contribu- 
tion of ideas, a communication of 
thoughts worth remembering, a 
sense of partnership in common ef- 
fort, there is, alas, no easy way. 
Study ts required for a study club, 
before meeting and while meeting. 
For studiousness, as 
from St. Thomas, restrains curi- 
osity. If you should want to con- 
firm this, and also to allow me to 
show that I can find my way around 
in the intricate pattern of tracts, 
questions and articles, cf. Ila-Ilae, 
Q. 166, a.2. To aid us there is a pro- 
jected series of guide books to the 
Summa, one of which is published, 
and there are study outlines avail- 
able. 


we learned 


0, R years of study have been di- 


vided like Gaul and the Summa 
Theologica itself, into three parts: 
the tract on God (First Part of 
Summa), man in his progress to- 
ward God (Second Part), and the 
God-Man, Christ (Third Part). In 
the first part, after discussion of the 
nature of sacred doctrine and proofs 
for the existence of God, we con- 
sidered the Divine Essence, the holy 
Trinity, the 
preservation 


distinction, 
government of 


creation, 
and 
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creatures from earth to angels. 
Theology dealt a mighty blow to my 
complacence when I learned that 
the angels are not invisible servants 
provided to assist us in crossing 
streets, or to awaken punctually in 
the morning, but creatures “nearest 
to God, who resemble Him most.” 
There is a great freedom that 
comes as one thinks more about 
God and the angels, and less of one- 
self and others’ opinions. As St. 
Thomas says, it is primarily and 
principally in our actual reflection 
upon God and our actual expansion 
in love of Him that the image of the 
Blessed Trinity is found in us. 


ie we considered the advance 
of man toward God, the goal of life; 
the human actions that are the 
means to attain the goal, the pas- 
sions, virtues and vices affecting all 
men; the theological and cardinal 
virtues and their opposed vices; and 
those actions proper to certain per- 
sons (gratuitous graces) and cer- 
tain states of life (active, contem- 
plative, mixed). This includes a 
consideration of role and_ status 
which modern sociology might find 
profitable. A distinguished psychia- 
trist terms the tract on the virtues 
“a master plan” and adds that with- 
out it we wander in a maze. For 
those who study the plan, virtue is 
no longer the hardest thing. It is 
the perfection of human power as 
human. 

The complex pattern of virtues, 
gifts and precepts is given a greater 
unity in the study of Christ, Who 
as Man, is the Way by which we 
tend to God—His Incarnation, Re- 
demption and Resurrection. We 
treasure the beautiful tract on His 
Mother Mary. Included has been 
the study of the Sacraments which 
are a prolongation of Christ’s life 
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in us through space and time. Fin- 
ally, and with great appropriate- 
ness, we explored the concluding 
topics, the four last things: death, 
judgment, heaven and hell. 


W E have had our times of trial and 
discouragement. From our families 
we had expressions of consterna- 
tion, derision and amusement. We 
have had to proceed slowly, for 
none of us has had a complete for- 
mal course in philosophy. Some 
have thought it impossible to learn 
theology without formal philoso- 
phy, but it is amazing how many 
basic philosophical notions are 
grasped through experience and 
common sense. We have had the 
problem not so much how to get the 
text down to the student, but how to 
enable the student to get up to the 
text. Along the way there are many 
who have joined us, but who are 
no longer with us. They were those 
who believed that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing and that the- 
ology is above the comprehension of 
the majority of laywomen. Like 
briefless barristers they came with 
their lessons unprepared, but eager 
and ready to defend their dearly 
held ideas. We have had problems 
of human relationships and prob- 
lems of techniques. At one time 
there was danger that we would de- 
generate into a debating society. 
We have faced again and again 
the argument about the poor, un- 
learned, hard-working woman who 
is holier than any of us, who pos- 
sesses faith, hope and charity to a 
degree far beyond us. To which we 
can only repeat, as patiently as pos- 
sible, that ignorance is not a virtue, 
yet God deals with each individual 
soul in a different way. Those of us 
who can, have the obligation to 
study God’s perfections and all that 
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relates to His service lest we re- 
semble the man who refuses to look 
at the calendar for fear he will learn 
it is Friday. We keep in mind al- 
ways, however, that our union with 
God depends much more on Him 
than on us. 


,— were those to whom the 
study club seemed the promise of a 
pleasant social occasion, not to be 
taken very seriously, yet the seri- 
ousness of the subject brought un- 
ase. There were those who came 
out of curiosity, and left after a 
meeting or two, saying they had no 
time, or they were satisfied with 
what they knew, or the difficulties 
of understanding were too great. 
More trying were those who claimed 
that theology was beyond their abil- 
ity, yet did not leave, but rather 
stayed on to fight a sort of rear- 
guard skirmish. They quoted the 
warnings of those more learned 
than we who supposedly were 
alarmed lest we fall into heresy 
They continually suggested other 
more “practical” subjects. Finally, 
they too left us. 

Those who have been frightened 
away by the increased responsi- 
bility to which theological study 
leads, do seem to escape trouble. 
Because of their lack of knowledge 
and wisdom, less will be demanded 
of them, and, if they commit errors, 
they will not be so harshly blamed 
for them. Yet, if a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing, it may be that 
no knowledge is even more dan- 
gerous. 


Wises who persevered found that 


the exercise of wrestling 
doubts at least had the effect of 
strengthening the conviction that 
we have minds and wills that hun- 
ger for the truth, not some truths, 


with 
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or half-truths. It is through the- 
ology that we hope to come to wis- 
dom which “reacheth from end to 
end mightily and ordereth all things 
sweetly” (Wisdom 8:1). For the 
facts that are freshly discovered 
from day to day do relate to the 
principles deposited in the archives 
of memory by our study. True, 
there are times when this is done 
feebly, but the moment of brilliance 
that comes now and then keeps us 
going. Principles are like the north 
star, the compass and the light- 
house to a sailor: they keep him on 
his course despite winds and cur- 
rent and weather. The theology in 
the principle, “Whatever you do to 
My least brethren, you do to Me,” il- 
luminates so much of everyday life. 

It is much easier to resist the bar- 
rage of hidden persuaders when we 
remember St. Thomas’ gradation 
of the importance of the necessary 
good over the useful good—and not 
till then the possession of the de- 
lightful good. There are fewer 
problems with our children when 
we recall that in this life punish- 
ment is “of a medicinal character,” 
to protect the good of all, and re- 
strain the sinner. Yet only to be 
given those who are not moved by 
love to do good, True friendship 
flourishes and the false fades away 
when one understands those are to 
be loved more who are closely 
united to the self as conjoined to 
God through charity. If that one 
who should be close by ties of blood 
or propinquity has excluded God 
from the relationship, love cannot 
reach its perfection. 


Ween we studied the attributes of 
God we learned “we cannot know 
what God is, but rather what He is 


not.” There is something in the 


stripping from Him of all human 
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conceptions that has a paradoxical 
effect: He is real to us with mys- 
terious certainty. Reality alone 
nourishes our minds and hearts. 

Each has had to do her own grow- 
ing. Each one of us has had to 
search and to find, to try and suc- 
ceed, to imagine and realize. At the 
end of ten years, it can be reported 
that the climate is affectionate and 
comfortable—very much like that 
among sisters in a large family who 
have survived the storms of child- 
hood. 


W: have found to our surprise 
that intellectual effort is not a cold 
thing but rather brings’ keen 
pleasure in its exercise and in the co- 
ordination of all reality that it dis- 
covers. We have learned the excite- 
ment of the sweeping synthesis, the 
accurate analysis and the marvelous 
internal order of Thomistic doc- 
trine, that is above time and the 
century — the one really necessary 
outer-space knowledge. Father Wal- 
ter Farrell taught truly: “It (the- 
ology) is not to be had through 
piece-meal, or selective presenta- 
tion of this or that mystery; it is a 
body of interrelated, tightly inter- 
woven conclusions.” 

Are we nearer sanctity, then, for 
these ten years of effort? That can 
be answered only with a sober “We 
don’t know.” We can make the 
claim that we now live mentally in 
the real world and so have grown 
in sanity. And, as I look around the 
circle of faces, now grown so dear, 
and as I reckon the works of love 
stemming from our association, | 
know we are all ever so much hap- 
pier. 

Surely this is what Our Lord 
meant when He said: “I came that 
they may have life, and have it more 
abundantly.” 





, Noyes—Catholic poet and 


scholar—died, in his seventy-eighth 
year on June 28, 1958 in England. 
He was known widely for activities 
in a variety of fields. He had toured 
Canada and the United States as a 
lecturer and had held the Murray 
professorship of English Literature 
at Princeton University between 
1914 and 1923. His marriage to an 
American girl, Garnett Daniels, 
strengthened this transatlantic en- 
tente. In Ireland, during the first 
World War, he was unhappily as- 
sociated with the case against Sir 
Roger Casement. Many years after- 
wards, he sought to make amends 
for his words in his book The Ac- 
cusing Ghost of Roger Casement 
(Citadel, 1957). This was followed 
in March, 1958 by a play Roger 


ALFRED 
NOYES 


1880 - 1958 


by 
Derek Stanford 


He stole the weapons of agnostics 
to support the Faith, 


Casement, written in conjunction 
with Robert McHugh and performed 
in Dublin. Based on the sum of the 
latest evidence, it finally discharged 
for Noyes his mixed feelings on this 
mysterious and vexing subject. 


H.. was also known as a Catholic 
writer of highly unusual apologetic. 
His masterly study The Unknown 
God (Sheed and Ward, 1934), in 
which he filched the weapons of 
agnostics to argue the cardinal con- 
tentions of the Faith, was hailed as 
a work: of original perception by 
Catholics and non-Catholies alike. 
In a Voltaire (Sheed and 
Ward, 1936) he endeavored to show 
“that the atheists and skeptics, who 
regarded the French thinker as 
their leader, were quite unaware of 


book 
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the support which Voltaire himself, 
consciously or unconsciously, had 
given to the central principles and 
central beliefs of that [Christian] 
faith.” After a cordial acclamation 
from both the Catholic and the An- 
glican press, the second edition of 
this work was denounced to Rome 
by anonymous letter. Douglas 
Woodrull, who saw this missive, 
said that its handwriting seemed to 
be that of an all-but illiterate 
woman. He remarked that, in the 
offices of the Tablet, they received 
a dozen such epistles every week 
and dispatched them directly to the 
wastepaper basket. The Vatican, 
however, saw things differently, and 
the book was temporarily sus- 
pended. Cardinal Hinsley and Car- 
dinal Pacelli (afterwards Pope Pius 
XII) intervened on Noyes’ behalf, 
and in April, 1939 a letter was is- 
sued from the Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster, stating that “the com- 
petent authorities desired no altera- 
tion whatsoever in the text.” How- 
ever, in conformity with their rec- 
ommendations, the author wrote a 
new Preface to the book clarifying 
points that might have been mis- 
construed and emphasizing the fact 
that he held no unorthodox views. 


Noves’ line of thought was bold 


and new, and, being outside the 
scholastic tradition, was not im- 
mediately recognized as valid. Its 
tactical virtue was that it took up 
the argument for God’s existence at 
a point where secular philosophy 
had left it, whereas the more tradi- 
tional Catholic thinking tended to 
write off post-Renaissance secular 
theories as so many graceless aber- 
rations. Noyes, by a novel insight, 
indicated affinities between the per- 
ennial philosophy and the cogita- 
tions of Victorian agnostics. 
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In Chapter Two of The Unknown 
God, Noyes shows how Herbert 
Spencer was forced to assume a 
First Cause (infinite, absolute, and 
independent) consonant with the 
opening affirmation of the immortal 
Nicene Creed: “I believe in one God 
Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible.” Science, suggested Noyes, 
was opposed to religion only in so 
far as it adopted a positivist temper 
foreign to its true workings. We 
remember how Aristotle stated that 
philosophy begins with wonder. 
Well, Noyes thought that the humil- 
ity proper to the scientific spirit was 
essentially one of wonder and open- 
ness. As Kierkegaard finely ob- 
served. “Wonder is the sense 
immediacy has of God and is the be- 
ginning of all deeper understand- 
ing.” 


Tue tale of Noyes’ Catholic conver- 
sion is told in a number of his 
writings. There are references to it 
in certain of his poems and chiefly in 
his lyric “The Last Voyage” which 
appears at the end of The Torch- 
Bearers. This poem commemorates 
his first wife and speaks of her 
death at St. Jean de Luz. Noyes 
and she were staying in a house 
owned by Catholics in whose garden 
there stood a little chapel with an 
image of Our Lady. Noyes’ wife was 
a Protestant but a woman of fine 
devotion, and, in the poet’s mind, 
this human and divine love became 
associated: 





It was the irreligious nineteenth-century 
thinkers who led Noyes to Christ. He saw 
that even Voltaire bore witness to “the Un- 
known God.” Derek Stanford is a Fellow of 
the Royal Society of Literature and his many 
published works include books on Dylan 
Thomas and Christopher Fry. 
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“Look down, look down, upon the 
sunlit valley, 
Over the low white parapet of the 
garden; 
And you shall see the long white 
road go winding 
Through the Basque vineyards ... 
But you shall not see 
One face, nor shall you hear one 
voice that whispered Love, as 
i died... 
Only one wooden Image 
Knows where she knelt, among the 
lonely mountains 
At Roncesvalles, in one last prayer 
for me.” 


F 1927 Noyes married again, this 
time to Mary Weld-Blundell, who 
belonged to one of the oldest Cath- 
olic families in England. Later, he 
himself was received into the 
Church. Part of the story of his 
conversion is told in his autobiog- 
raphy Two Worlds for Memory 
(Lippincott, 1953), while the more 
intellectual steps by which he was 
won to the Faith are set forth in 
The Unknown God. At the time of 
his first wife’s death, Noyes de- 
scribed himself, looking back upon 
his life, as “walking in my sleep 
through worlds unrealized.” “Il was 
driven,” he writes, “as never before, 
to ask myself what I could really 
hold as true.” And now his wide 
reading from many sources began 
to assume a patterned shape. 

By a vast “consilience of induc- 
tions” he was led toward the incar- 
national revelation of God. Again 
and again, it was the words of “god- 
less” nineteenth-century thinkers 
who attested or pointed the way, to 
that fuller Faith in which Noyes 
was to find harbor. 

From the Spinozan author of 
Faust, he was able to cull this pas- 
sage on the greatest gifts of the 
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Church. “The sacraments,” wrote 
Goethe, in his autobiography, “are 
the highest part of religion, the vis- 
ible symbols of divine grace. 
Whether the Sacrament is taken 
with more or less acceptance of the 
mystery, or with more or less ac- 
commodation to the intelligible, it 
always remains a great holy act, 
representative in the world of faith 
of what man can neither attain nor 
do without. But such a sacrament 
should not stand alone; no Chris- 
tian can partake of it with the true 
joy for which it is given, if the 
symbolical or sacramental sense is 
not fostered within him. He must 
be accustomed to regard the inner 
religion of the heart and that of the 
external church as absolutely one, 
as the great universal sacrament, 
which again itself into 
inany others, and communicates to 
these separate rites its holiness, in- 
destructibleness and eternity.’’ 
Other strange “testimonies” from 
official now came to- 
gether in Noyes’ mind, and out of 
their miscellany resulted this syn- 
thesis which was—-Faith. Thinkers 
who had led other men from Christ 
now played their part in leading one 
back. Such are the ironies of the 
Divine Mercy! 


resolves 


nonbelievers 


B. T it is, of course, with poetry 
that Noyes’ name is most commonly 


connected. How many classrooms 
must have thrilled to the elemen- 
tary but compulsive music of such 
poems as “The Highwayman,” “The 
Barrel-Organ,” and “A Song of Sher- 
wood”! With its rhythmic repeti- 
tions and its strong dramatic drive, 
the first of these pieces shows Noyes 
at his best. Few poems written this 
century can have served as the basis 
of a film-script, but “The Highway- 
man” was one of them. The magic 
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of its opening translates itself read- 
ily into cinematic terms. One sees, 
as upon the projector’s screen, a 
figure on a horse careering through 
the night: 


“The wind was a torrent of dark- 
ness among the gusty trees. 

The moon was a ghostly galleon 
tossed upon cloudy seas. 

The road was a ribbon of moonlight 
over the purple moor, 

And the highwayman came riding 
Riding—riding— 

The highwayman came riding, up 
to the old inn-door.” 


Even more akin to the picture-go- 
ing experience is the conclusion of 
the poem with its clear visual 
imagery and violent action: 


“Back, he spurred like a madman, 
shouting a curse to the sky, 
With the white road smoking be- 
hind him and his rapier brand- 

ished high, 

Blood-red were his spurs in the 
golden noon; wine-red was his 
velvet coat; 

When they shot him down on the 
highway, 

Down like a dog on the highway, 

And he lay in his blood on the high- 
way, with a bunch of lace at his 
throat.” 


QO. RS is not an age when poetry 
addresses itself to all men. Speciali- 
zation invades the arts, and with it 


there comes a sense of isolation. 
True, this century can name a num- 
ber of poets who possess the com- 
mon touch (one thinks of Chester- 
ton, Masefield, and Belloc). But 
these had all published and formed 
their style before the end of the 
first World War, and those who fol- 
lowed after lacked their immedi- 
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ately accessible magic. It is to this 
earlier body of more popular poetry 
that the best work of Noyes be- 
longs. Rhythm was always his forte, 
and by its employment he was able 
to express what would otherwise 
have appeared tritely sentimental. 
The feelings behind his justly fa- 
mous lyric “The Barrel-Organ” 
make this clear. A glib invitation to 
love in Spring is the essence of the 
poem’s repeated refrain; but though 
we may smile at its jejune content, 
few of us are proof against the form 
it assumes, Like the tinkling hurdy- 
gurdy music they imitate, the words 
extort a response from us: 


“Come down to Kew in lilac-time, 
in lilac-time, in lilac-time; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time 
(it isn’t far from London!), 
And you shall wander hand in hand 
with love in summer’s wonder- 
land; 
Come down to Kew in lilac-time 
(it isn’t far from London! ).” 


There are not many colloquial- 
isms in Noyes’ poetry — far fewer 
than in Eliot’s or Kipling’s—but the 
world to which his rhythms belong 
is that of the music-hall with its 
songs, the drawing-room with its 
middle-class ballads. How redolent 
of the “people’s palace of varieties” 
(in the palmy days before 1914) is 
this other number from “The Bar- 
rel-Organ” : 


“So it’s Jeremiah, Jeremiah, 
What have you to say 

When you meet the garland girls 
Tripping on their way? 


All around my gala hat 
I wear a wreath of roses. 
(A long and lonely year it is 
I’ve waited for the May!). 
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Ij any one should ask you, 
The reason why I wear it is 
My own love, my true love, is com- 
ing home today.” 


In a like manner, the rhythm of 
“A Song of Sherwood” clearly be- 
longs to “an evening round the 
piano” (a mode of entertainment 
growing rarer every year): 


“Robin Hood is here again: all his 
merry thieves 

Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering 
through the leaves, 

Calling as he used to call, faint and 
far away, 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about 
the break of day.” 


Noves’ great gift was for writing 
rhymed verse with a lilting measure 
and a lyrical refrain, and, whenever 
he deserted this for blank-verse, the 
result was not artistically happy. 
Drake (1908), the earliest of his 
three long poems, very much over- 
simplifies history. Noyes, at the 
time of composition, wrote as a 
fierce anti-Catholic, seeing the con- 
test between England and Spain in 
much the same terms as the pan- 
Protestant historian, J. A. Froude. 
A similar lack of subtlety is appar- 
ent in his “Tales of the Mermaid 
Tavern” (1913) —-a description of 
Elizabethan literary life in its often 
vicious hours of pleasure-seeking. 
Noyes was well enough informed 
as a scholar to know that the drama- 
tists and poets of the day were, for 
the most part, a wild, abandoned 
crew. This he admits, but appears 
determined to invest them with a 
kind of “silver lining.” His account 
of Marlowe’s death in a brawl is 
very much an instance of this. In- 
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stead of the unscrupulous cad of a 
genius, we are shown a high-minded 
and spirited young man momen- 
tarily undone by a wicked courte- 
san. Noyes had, one may say, the 
public school prefect’s view of his- 
tory. 


Hs most ambitious work was the 
three-volume, blank-verse epic of 
science entitled The Torch-Bearers. 
Here, he celebrates the great names 
in European research: Copernicus, 
Galileo, etc. As in his prose writing, 
Noyes maintained that there was no 
intrinsic opposition between the 
religious and the scientific spiril 
when both of them were rightly un- 
derstood. But where the question 


of precedence arises, Noyes himself 
opts for the leadership of religion 


Few critics would judge The 
Torch-Bearers to represent the 
poet’s best work; but those who like 
their pill of science sugar-coated 
will read it for its popularizing in- 
formation. In his Introduction to 
the Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth 
looked forward to the day when 
science, familiarized by reference 
and usage, should have become in 
the hands of the poet “a dear and 
genuine inmate of the household of 
man.” Perhaps that time has not 
yet come. Perhaps the daily men- 
tion of atomic science, with its vast 
destructive possibilities, make it not 
a friendly but an alien element to 
the human imagination. But, how- 
ever we may look upon the relation- 
ship between poetry and_ science, 
Noyes’ poem stands as a large-scale 
venture in proclaiming a close liai- 
son between them. Those who do 
not think the venture succeeds can, 
at least, point to no superior en- 
deavor. 





DANISH MYSTERY MAN: 
VIGGO STARCKE 


Latter-day disciple of Henry George 


A MAN who could build what is 
presently a small molehill into one 
of the most devastating political 
volcanoes that has ever poured lava 
over the Nordic scene is one Viggo 
Starcke, 62, chairman of the Danish 
Justice Party and Minister Without 
Portfolio in the Danish government. 
Starcke, former medical 
doctor and a present “mystery man” 
in Copenhagen’s parliamentary cor- 
ridors, has compared himself, at 
times, to Julius Caesar. 

“He’s a crackpot,” some Danes 
say. “He’s an idealist,” others sug- 
gest. “He’s a dangerous opportunist 
leading a party containing every- 
thing from ex-Nazis to avid Marx- 
ists,” still others will tell you. 

Recently, the writer received an 
invitation to visit Starcke and see 
for himself. “I'll meet you in the 
House of Parliament,” he said over 
the phone. 


who is a 


As is so often the case, he appeared 
to be the last man on earth capable 
of causing a stir in polities. In the 
first place, Viggo Starcke turned 
out to be a remarkably meek-look- 
ing man. IT found him just inside 
the door of the House of Parliament, 
reading a pocketbook in the dim, 


jaundiced light. He was wearing a 


by J. J. Haniin 


faded raincoat over a baggy suit 
and at first I thought he might be 
one of Minister Starcke’s clerks. 

“IT want you to see my house,” he 
said quietly. A car was waiting for 
him outside the door and we drove 
into the Danish suburbs, winding 
through little streets of old vil- 
lages until a three-hundred-year-old 
house rose sheer beside the road, 
sheeted in the evening mist like the 
home of a ghost and with no sound 
in the neighborhood. 


Wrues he had signed for the use 
of the ear and the driver had left, 
we stood for a while on the path 
that led to the heavy, hand-carved 
door. The light from the windows 
sharpened the outlines of the 
thatched roof and my imagination 
enabled me to put the rest of the 
property together in the dark——-the 
orchard, the garden, the terrace. 
Once inside, he insisted on “show- 
ing me around” by turning on one 
light at a time in one of the largest 
low-built rooms I have ever been in 
He walked around, removing a vase 
here and a plate there, and fingering 
them with an almost sensuous love 
for antiques. There were several 
thousand books on his shelves and 
many fine oils on the walls. 
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It was a cinch that if Dr. Viggo 
Starcke were a “crackpot,” he was 
one of the most cultured “crack- 
pots” I had ever met. Politics, it 
seems, is only a small part of his 
life. After his nineteen-year-old 
daughter poured tea for us, we began 
to talk seriously. His voice has a 
meticulousness and deliberation 
about it. Far from having suffered 
from the constant attacks on him 
by the Danish press he gave the im- 
pression of almost perfect inner 
control. He had an absorbing inter- 
est in anything and everything 
which affected his fellowmen. 


S rancxe’s party which he terms 
“the only really American party” 
in Europe, is based on the works 
of Henry George, the self-taught 
economist who died in 1897. At the 
age of sixteen, George went to sea 
and led a life of adventure until he 
settled down in San Francisco in 
1861. Beginning as a newspaper 
compositor, he eventually became 
editor of the San Francisco Times. 
He witnessed the rapid expansion 
of the West. The enormous increase 
in the value of land and the fever 
of speculation in land left a lasting 
impression on him. In 1879, he pub- 
lished Progress and Poverty, the 
book which established his fame. 

It was George’s idea, and now 
Starcke’s, that landed proprietors, 
in virtue of the monopoly which 
they possess, obtain almost the 
whole of benefits which accrue to 
the land from the increase of popu- 
lation and the perfection of machin- 
ery. The laborer is not exploited by 
the employer, nor the employer by 
the laborer. They are both being 
exploited by the landowner. Once 
we get rid of rent, poverty will be 
banished, inequality of wealth will 


be removed and economic crises 
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will no longer disturb the serenity 
of commercial life. In order to re- 
distribute the land, there will be a 
single, heavy tax on land and all 
other forms of taxation could then 
be dispensed with. 


Keven though George’s, or Starcke’s, 
thesis is open to serious criticism 
from both the economic and ethical 
standpoint, it is an idea that is 
taking hold in Scandinavia to a de- 
gree and neither the idea nor 
Starcke can be discounted. If 
Starcke accomplishes nothing else, 
he is bringing an end to the pre- 
dominance of “class thinking” 
which has shaped Scandinavian de- 
mocracy in the past. A laborer al- 
most invariably votes either Social- 
ist or Communist. A_ capitalist 
always backs the conservative or 
moderate liberal parties. 

But a survey showed _ that 
Starcke’s Justice Party, even though 
it is the only political party in Den- 
mark not possessing a newspaper, 
captured votes from almost every 
conceivable group. Next to the 911,- 
000 votes obtained by the Social- 
Democrats, its 132,000 looks small, 
indeed, But in the May, 1957 elec- 
lions, the Justice Party’s vote was 
up almost 50,000. As a result, its 
representation in Parliament was 
increased from six to nine seats. 


ee 

# Starcke an extreme Right- 
winger ... or is he a Leftist?” is the 
question that is asked here. 





Minister Without Portfolio in the Danish 
Government, Viggo Starcke is a mysterious, 
meek-looking man who solved a famous 150- 
year-old murder. Like the American Henry 
George, he believes in a single tax on land 
to force a redistribution of it and so he ap- 
pears to some a Robin Hood. A former 
Army pilot and professor, J. J. Hanlin is a 
free-lance journalist. 
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Who knows? It is unlikely that 
Starcke knows himself. He prom- 
ises the Communist voter land and 
higher wages. But he doesn’t stop 
there, He offers the capitalist eco- 
nomic freedom to a degree that no 
other political party would possibly 
suggest. Looking at him from one 
direction, he makes the American 
Republican Party appear Socialist. 
Studying him from another angle, 
he seems to be Robin Hood stealing 
from the wealthy to feed the poor. 
The fact is, however, that he has 
caplured the attention and respect 
of thousands of thoughtful Danes 
as a result of his diagnosis of 
Scandinavia’s economic woes. 


ee 

Densanx,” Starcke says, “is 
from God a rich land with great 
production possibilities. Crises are 
not due to the population or the 
trades, but an erroneous policy, and 
the errors have been the same, no 
matter which government has been 
in office. The result is that taxes 
since 1945 have increased enorm- 
ously. Inflation has undermined 
the value of our money and, as a 
result, we have large debts, new 
taxes, high interest and more 
crises. It is now evident that a 
now policy is required. 

“The Justice Party rejects a solu- 
tion of existing problems through 
new taxes. Higher taxes on work 
are impossible and result in in- 
creased prices on goods and thus 
lower real wages. We need greater 
production, Therefore, we demand 
tax alleviations. Lower taxes give 
lower prices and thus higher real 
wages. We want to drive credit 
capital out of land in such a way 
that taxes can be reduced while the 
land interest is transferred to the 
whole Danish people. 

“During the labor conflict of 1956 
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we showed the way to solve the 
difficulty. Take the textile tax (a 
protective tariff) for instance. It 
was transferred to prices on goods 
and thus hit all homes in such a way 
that housewives cannot stretch 
their housekeeping funds to last 
the whole period.” 

Starcke says to the capitalist. 
“If we are in control, you can build 
giant factories in Denmark which 
will be tax-free. Only the land will 
be taxed. You can import whatever 
you wish, tax-free, to fabricate, and 
export as you wish. We don’t wish 
to place any restrictions on you 
whatsoever. You can build a fac- 
tory twenty stories high, it doesn’t 
matter. You can pay yourself fabu- 
lous salaries and there will be no 
income tax upon them.” 


I. sounds fantastic, of course. In 
a sense, it would be turning Den- 
mark into a giant free port... and 
out-Switzerlanding the Swiss. The 
impact of Dr. Viggo Starcke upon 
Denmark can be likened to the in- 
fluence of the New Deal upon the 
United States in 1933. Backed by 
many trustworthy men and many 
of a very dubious nature, Starcke 
has attacked the redtape and con- 
trol measures of the Socialists with 
a vehemence almost unknown to 
the conservatives. But then, he 
turned right around and formed a 
coalition government with them! 
Within a few days after the elec- 
tion, the Socialist newspaper here 
which was condemning Starcke was 
now discovering rather nice things 
to say about him. The presumption 
behind Starcke’s “unholy alliance,” 
however, is that he believes Social- 
ism is dying. “I tell the prime min- 
ister that to his face,” he says. “The 
Socialists are through.” But the 
people were rather irritated with 
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his sudden move. Many of the 50,- 
V00 new votes he obtained were 
from discontented Marxists. 

In fact, in what seemed like an 
unprecedented election trick, the 
people responded with a flood of let- 
ters, condemning his joining the 
government. Starcke, in spite of his 
meek appearance, showed no signs 
of suffering from the flow of mail. 
“We'd still get as many votes,” he 
said confidently. “I don’t care what 
polls say ... we'd still be as strong 
as ever.” 


~ 
SS rancxe, seemingly, has no broad 
goal or specific plans. He does not 
seem to look far ahead. For the mo- 
ment he is after power and a role 
in the government. Actually, he 
must realize that the Socialists are 
not going to allow him to turn Den- 
mark into a haven for highly taxed 
and tormented capitalists, and the 
Radicals, his other governmental 
partner, are not going to look with 
favor upon a redistribution of the 
land. In the course of his vote- 
hunting forays, he has united so 
many diverse elements that there 
are bound to be conflicts within the 
party. Starcke, himself, for exam- 
ple, is pro-NATO, But what about 
the Communists who have voted for 
him? His party has two members 
on the Danish Defense Committee, 
one who is in favor of NATO and 
one who is not. His policy will 
probably result in appeasement of 
the Left and in gross carelessness 
about the consequences. 

The West has more to lose than 
Starcke if his party should get out 
of hand. He has no organized fol- 
lowing to nourish and protect. He 
is seemingly not interested in pos- 
sessing a top place in government. 
He is not handicapped by the re- 
sponsibility, for instance, of the 
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Danish prime minister, H. C. Han- 
sen, who represents hundreds of 
thousands of voters who know ex- 
actly what they want. If Starcke 
is ambitious for power to be em- 
ployed behind the scenes, as some 
people say he is, then he certainly 
has it. For he wields the balance of 
power in Denmark between the 
Left and Right. It brings men from 
all over the world to his doorstep 
and makes higher cabinet officers 
change their minds at his mere sug- 
gestion. 


ie actually, it is his party, not 
Starcke himself, which lacks re- 
sponsibility. He is less enthralled 
by the idea men of the extreme Left 
than they by him. He could not be 
called pro-American, and yet it is 
not America’s policy he objects to 
but rather the caliber of the minds 
which guide American policy. He 
is pro-NATO primarily because it 
gives Denmark defense at bargain 
rates. “The Swedes pay three times 
as much for defense as we do,” he 
told me. “Furthermore, | believe 
NATO has kept us out of war and 
free. It works and as long as il 
works, let us leave it alone.” 
Starcke’s father, a professor of 
sociology at the University of 
Copenhagen, founded the Justice 
Party. It was not until after his 
death, however, that the first mem- 
ber of the party was elected to 
Parliament in 1919. At times, 
Starcke, the younger, has felt his 
attention being drawn from na- 
tional and international politics in 
spite of his interest in the theories 
of Henry George. He was a chief 
surgeon in a Jutland hospital, col- 
lector of antiques and has done 
considerable historical research. 
In fact, in talking to Starcke, you 
think at times that he is more in- 
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terested in the past than in the 
present. 


H.; career in national politics was 
interrupted by months of intense 
research in which he tried to solve 
a one hundred and fifty-year-old 
Danish murder. The case concerned 
the death of a nineteen-year-old 
widow who, in 1798, was one of the 
richest women in Europe. Starcke, 
who is a collector of old diaries 
among other things, decided, as a 
result of accounts of her death, that 
the girl was buried in a state of 
“suspended animation.” 

Since the girl had tremendous re- 
sponsibility for her age, he believed 
she was taking opium to calm her 
nerves, There were no state path- 
ologists in those days to investigate 
deaths and her family evidently 
buried her even though “her cheeks 
were a healthy pink.” Starcke lo- 
cated the records of a deathbed con- 
fession made by a sexton who re- 
ported that he had opened a casket 
to steal the jewels of a young 


woman and found her alive. In 
order that his thefts might not be 
disclosed, he murdered the girl. 


These facts, coupled with others 
including what could now be con- 
sidered almost folk tales, led to the 
ordering of the reopening of the 
girl’s casket which is located in a 
prominent Copenhagen church. The 
one hundred and_fifty-year-later 
post-mortem examination revealed 
that the girl had apparently been 
beaten to death. From the position 
of the body, and other details such 
as a scalp injury, experts decided 
that Starcke’s suspicions were cor- 
rect. In 1954, Starcke completed a 
weighty volume, The Mystery of 
Giertrud Birgitte Bodenhoff. 

“Someday I may write a 
around her life,” he said. 


novel 
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S rancxe lavishes upon the prob- 
lems of his high position all the 
fond care which he devoted to this 
historical research, Yet, from all 
this, a curious truth also emerges 
... hundreds of thousands of Danes 
really know very little about 
Starcke or his ideas, certainly not 
enough to inspire them. He pre- 
sents the voters with a skeleton, a 
very handsome one indeed, but it 
lacks flesh and blood. For example, 
the writer asked him about church 


property under a Justice Party 
government, “It could be worked 


out,” he said. 

Apparently, however, he does not 
wish to work it out now believing 
that, if his plans were detailed, they 
might well alienate more voters 
than they would win. Consequently, 
his doctrines have neither the pre- 
cision nor the finality of a work of 
science. From a broad economic 
point of view it is obvious that the 
right of private property confers 
upon the proprietor the right to 
such benefits as may accrue from 
an increase in the value of land. 
But it is highly questionable that 
these increases absorb all benefits 
which accrue from social progress. 
Real wages have also gone up in 
Denmark. 


ry 

I URTHERMORE, it is rather obvious 
that a poor distribution of land is 
not the sole cause of poverty and 
that a single tax which would force 
redistribution would not solve all 
the evils found in our highly com- 
plex states today. Seemingly, the 
Krupps whom Starcke wishes to at- 
tract could well afford to buy land at 
the going price today. Land in Den- 
mark, and in most other European 
countries, is no longer acquired 
only through inheritance. 


Then, too, the Justice Party 
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would face many of the problems 
which the more conservative parties 
meet when they share periods of 
leadership with the Socialists. What 
if after Krupp created a weird, sur- 
realistic jungle of cylindrical stills, 
vats and buildings, the Socialists re- 
turned to power and decided not 
only that the unearned income on 
land should be confiscated, but that 
all unearned income was barred? 

Yet, a little bit of Starcke, like a 
little bit of aleohol, might be quite 
a stimulus to the northern econo- 
mies which are stagnating to a de- 
gree. The Socialists here certainly 
realize high taxation has caused a 
flight of capital from Denmark and 
that some turnover of land would 
be healthy. By absorbing Starcke 
into a government which is pre- 
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dominantly Socialist in thought, 
they are not necessarily assassins 
of the mystery man’s plans for a 
new order, but they are to be re- 
sarded as midwives anxious to de- 
liver the child which they will raise 
as their own, in their own way and 
likeness. 

The drama to be played out in 
Denmark in the coming years prom- 
ises to be exciting. Without doubt, 
if he is not swallowed by the So- 
cialists, Starcke could profoundly 
affect Nordic economic thinking 
with an intelligent and well-reas- 
oned program that would avoid 
extremes. He is certainly something 
new on the horizon. But at the mo- 
ment, at least, he is leading such a 
diverse group that his effectiveness 
is questionable. 


Stars for Men 


by RAYMOND ROSELIEP 


SOMETIMES the men of science dig for truth 


in far-off nooks: 


scholars of the sky schools, they will use 


stars for their books. 


Stars were to shepherds once the music of 


the long watched skies; 


one brought to Bethlehem and its small Child 


three of earth’s wise. 


For travelers going down our ancient trail 


again and again, 


stars are night's lantern points, Godmade, God-ke pt, 


needed by men, 
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Wen the Nobel Prize for litera- 
ture for 1957 was awarded to AIl- 
bert Camus, a singularly dedicated 
man of our century was honored. 
Both as an artist and a man the 
outstanding characteristic of M. 
Camus is his total and tortured in- 
volvement in the world of his time. 
He is concerned with the intellec- 
tual, political and moral climate in 
which we live. He questions tradi- 
tional values, the future of man- 
kind, and explores at great length 
the conditions necessary for human 
living today. “What meaning can 
be salvaged from the world?” is the 
restless question that runs through 
Camus’ plays, novels, essays and 
journalistic writings. “We are al 
the extremities now,” he writes of 
modern man’s plight. “At the end 
of this tunnel of darkness, how- 
ever, there is inevilably a light, 
which we already divine and for 
which we have only to fight to en- 
sure its coming. All of us, among 
the ruins, are preparing a renais- 
sance beyond the limits of nihil- 
ism.” 


Tue positive quality this passage 
signals is essential to an under- 
standing of Camus’ work. There is 
a temptation for those only vaguely 
familiar with his writing to asso- 
ciate him with a rankly negative 
school of existentialism, to class 
him (with Sartre and _ others) 
among the philosophers of the ab- 
surd and nihilism. This is particu- 
larly true, I believe, of the Amer- 
ican public. An article in’ one 
national review awhile ago very 
unfairly referred to him as “a man 
of childless thought.” 

Camus himself, on several ocea- 
sions, has endeavored to correc! 
this accusation. In an_ interview 
with the French press he said: 


“When I ask what is deepest in me, 
| find that it is the desire for happi- 
ness. I have a great interest in peo- 
ple. I have no contempt whatso- 
ever for the human race. I believe 
that one can feel proud to be a 
contemporary with so many men 
of our times whom I respect and 
admire... . / At the heart of my work 
there is an invincible sun. It seems 
that all this does not constitute a 
particularly sad outlook.” 


_— CamMuUS was born on No- 
vember 7, 1913, at Mondovi in Al- 
geria, “in a land of plenty on the 
shores of a happy sea.” One year 
later his father was killed in the 
first Battle of the Marne and his 
mother moved to Algiers. While 
not well off, his childhood was com- 
fortable and full of natural pleas- 
ures. He enjoyed the sun and sea 
and was happy to be alive on the 
streets with other people. It was 
only when he began his higher 
studies at the Faculté des Lettres at 
the University of Algiers (he ob- 
tained his Master’s degree with a 
thesis on Plotinus and St. Augus- 
line) that he felt the pinch of 
poverty. 

The necessity of paid employ- 
ment compelled him to indulge less 
lime in his athletic (“sports have 
laught me the only morality | 
know,” he said later), theatrical 
and intellectual interests. He 
worked successively as an automo- 
bile salesman, ship broker, meteor- 
ologist and clerk at police head- 





Nobel-Prize winner Camus is often brack- 
eted with the philosophers who find no pur- 
pose in human life, but each new work 
seems to bring him closer to a sense of pur- 
pose. Father Bernard G. Murchland, C.S.C., 


is an editor at Fides. 
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quarters. Meanwhile, he founded an 
amateur theatrical group in Algiers 
whose productions he usually 
wrote and directed and frequently 
acted in. 


I, was during this period (1936- 
37) that his first essays appeared, 
unheralded and largely unnoticed, 
in two volumes: Betwixt and Be- 
tween and Nupltlials. There is in 
these essays a kind of proud and 
somber Hellenism. Camus 
brates the espousals of man with 
the flowers, the and “all the 
light of the world.” He expresses 
a sensual romantic happiness that 
is strangely tempered with a note 
of tragedy, an awareness of the 
discord between man and the world. 
While the young author sang a pa- 
gan song of deliverance, abandoned 
himself to the “happy lassitude of 
my nuptials with the world,” felt 
the “poetic luxuriance” of things 
and perceived the “duty of happi- 
ness,” there was already a hint of 
anguish and absurdity in his work. 

The Minotaur describes the city 
of Oran with glowing euphoria: 
“The sea rumbles a bit down below. 
Yet already the sun, the faint 
breeze, the whiteness of the aspho- 
dels, the sharp blue of the sky, 
everything makes one fancy sum- 
mer-—the golden youth, then cover- 
ing the beach, the long hours on 
the sand and the sudden softness of 
evening. Each year on these shores 
there is a new harvest of girls in 
flower. ... At eleven a. M. coming 
down from the plateau, all that 
young flesh, lightly clothed in mot- 
ley materials, breaks on the sand 
like a multicolored wave.” Then 
Camus’ thought gravitates toward 
the other pole of his universe, 
toward “the conscious certitude of 
a death without hope.” 


cele- 


sea 
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cece the dominant climate 
of enchantment dissolves com- 
pletely into a bitter and pained 
obsession with the absurd. It is im- 
portant to understand that this 
obsession was to a great extent dic- 
tated by a personal experience. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1942 Camus spent 
much time in a sanatorium. The 
shock of physical sickness had a 
brutal effect upon his sensibility. 
The note of death detected in his 
youthful essays swells to a loud 
protest against the treachery of life. 
A life that had only wanted to sing 
was now forced to contend with 
absurdity. What meaning could 
such a life have? This personal 
crisis found expression in the short 
play Caligula which was written in 
1938 and published in 1943—a 
fierce and unique picture not only 
of one man’s tragedy but of the 
tragedy of the modern world. 

In The Stranger (1942) and The 
Myth of Sisyphus (1942), (as well 
as another play called Cross Pur- 
pose, published in 1944), Camus at- 
tempts to conciliate his obsession 
with the absurd and his mystique 
of sensual happiness. (He had gone 
to Paris in 1940 where the slaugh- 
ter of World War II and his active 
role in the resistance were experi- 
ences that deepened considerably 
his earlier experience of illness.) 
These: works explain each other 
and are concerned primarily with 
the the individual, with 
man as a lonely exile struggling for 
happiness and meaningfulness be- 
neath the immense 
burden of existence. 


crisis of 


and senseless 


r 
aia MytTuH oF Sisyeuus, the first 


of Camus’ two important philo- 
sophical essays, reveals a new depth 
in Camus’ own thinking. The ques- 
lion raised in the beginning of this 
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book is: How can a life that has no 
meaning best be lived? Camus con- 
siders the possibility of suicide and 
writes that “it is the only truly 
philosophical problem.” In_ the 
context of this discussion he exam- 
ines what he calls the “absurd 
walls” within which the drama of 
our human condition is played out. 
The sentiment of the absurd is “a 
light without radiance,” which can 
strike anywhere at any moment. 
The banality of daily life is quite 
as effective in bringing about its 
emergence as the disaster of global 
warfare. The rhythm of abstract, 
depersonalized, uncreative activi- 
ties crumbles into absurd chaos be- 
fore the question: what does it all 
mean? 

Infirmity, ignorance, irrational- 
ity, nostalgia, the impossibility of 
distinguishing the true from the 
false, our radical inability to know 
ourselves or others, the implacable 
mystery of the world — these are 
some of the elements of the absurd 
as Camus envisioned it at this time. 
It was the sum total of all the 
antinomies and contradictions man 
is heir to, compounded by the con- 
ditions of World War II and 
Camus’ personal experiences. Rea- 
son can do very little to introduce 
motives of hope, unity and har- 
mony. Religion is even more impo- 
tent. The logic of absurdity con- 
cludes to the necessity for suicide. 
But at this point Camus revealed 
his positive genius. To take one’s 
life would be, in the final analysis, 
an act of cowardice, of bad faith. 
We simplify the problem by avoid- 
ing it. We must live if we wish to 
maintain what we believe to be true. 
“To live is to make the absurd live,” 
says Camus, “To make it live is, 
above all, to face it squarely. Un- 
like Eurydice, when we avert our 
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gaze, the absurd dies. Thus, revolt 
is one of the few philosophical posi- 
tions.” It is in this perspective that 
Camus introduces his courageous 
metaphor of Sisyphus. Like the 
mythical hero, man must accept the 
limitations of his condition. He 
must accept absurdity with lucidity 
and conquer it through sincerity 
and loyalty. 


between 1942-44 Camus 
reached a new level of development. 
In his four Letters to a German 
Friend, he proclaims: “I continue 
to believe that this world has no 
superior meaning. But I know that 
something in it has meaning: it is 
man, because man is the sole being 
tc insist upon having a meaning.” 
Camus’ vision now expands to in- 
clude the suffering and unhappiness 
of all mankind. 

This sense of universality goes 
considerably beyond the struggle of 
the individual Sisyphian character 
in The Plague (1947) and The Rebel 
(1951)—another fiction-philosophi- 
cal combination al a new level of 
significance. In these two powerful 
works (perhaps Camus’ best) the 
values of justice, loyalty and cour- 
age appear much more positively on 
the frontiers of the absurd, values 
that are as indisputably authentic 
as they are adamantly anti-Chris- 
tian. Camus has never wavered in 
his atheism. Christianity has al- 
ways appeared to him as another 
of the pointless ideologies in the 
name of which men are subjugated 
and massacred. He has excluded it 
from his vision as a matter of prin- 
ciple. 


‘Tar Plague permits of several in- 
terpretations. It is first of all the 
record of a physical epidemic, of a 
city besieged by some uncontrol- 
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lable disease which strikes down 
the innocent and outflanks all ef- 
forts made to curb it. In another 
sense, it is a chronicle of World 
War II, the war of the occupation 
and imprisonment of some two mil- 
lion Europeans. The tragedy of Eu- 
rope is transplanted to Oran and re- 
duced to artistically manageable 
proportions, At still another level, 
The Plague reaches a note of im- 
pressive depth in its concern with 
the presence of evil in the world. 
There is, finally, a moral dimension 

something new in Camus—intro- 
duced in the person of Tarrou. 
With him, the theme of moral evil, 
the evil that men inflict upon each 
other, reaches its greatest intensity. 
Through Tarrou, Camus’ own ideas 
of commitment, dedication to the 
plight of others and courageous 
stand against violence and injustice 
are made clear. 

The Myth of Sisyphus was con- 
cerned with the problem of suicide. 
In The Plague Camus substitutes 
this problem for that of a strange 
form of martyrdom, a kind of reli- 
gion of happiness through atheistic 
sanctity. (The problem of absurd- 
ity is reduced to Tarrou’s question: 
“Can one be a saint without God? 
That is the only concrete problem 
I know of today.”) But there is in 
this new emphasis an undeniable 
deepening of Camus’ thought. He 
has gone beyond the exterior mani- 
festations of absurdity to recognize 
the reality of spiritual death in the 
world. The root of absurdity is 
within us. When Tarrou dies in the 
presence of Dr. Rieux (who narrates 
the story), we witness an outstand- 
ing example of disinterested love— 
one of the high points of modern 
literature. Here Camus realizes that 
there is no harm in being happy. It 
is only being happy alone that can- 
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not be justified. This sense of solid- 
arity, based upon sacrifice and per- 
sonal responsibility for the world, 
is the price of happiness. 

It is paradoxical that a work so 
authentically impregnated with 
charity should be at the same time 
the most anti-Christian of all 
Camus’ books. For it obviously is 
a work which aims to prove most 
clearly that man can construct 
without the help of God or of ra- 
tionalistic thought, a creative hu- 
manism of high nobility. Wherever 
two or three people are gathered to- 
gether, there is hope, Camus seems 
to say. However irremediable and 
definitive man’s imprisonment, he 
can now rejoice in a sense of dig- 
nity and an innate feeling of sym- 
pathy that suffices to make him 
great. 


The Rebel, Camus’ second philo- 
sophical essay, furthers the line of 
thought adumbrated in The Plague. 
Revolt, in Camus’ mind, is a crea- 
tive effort that makes absurdity 
meaningful, or rather enables us to 
transcend absurdity, by protesting 
against it; it postulates a “human 
nature” that must be respected, a 
terrestrial brotherhood that must 
be defended; and it creates a moral 
value rooted in the idea of modera- 
tion and the respect for limits. 

As a matter of fact, the idea of 
revolt is at the very heart of Camus’ 
thinking. It is the key at once to 
his notion of happiness and the 
meaning of life as well as the pur- 
pose of social action and artistic 
creation. 

In many ways, Camus is restat- 
ing the basic principles of liberal 
humanism. In a deeper sense, he 
is exploring and justifying the im- 
mense potential man has for becom- 
ing himself. The Christian might 
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profitably take up where Camus 
leaves off to examine the implica- 
tions of this vision in respect to 
his own situation in this world. It 
would be too much to say that his 
position can be adopted without 
modification as a basis for Chris- 
lian humanism, But it has merits 
that command our interest. Camus 
is not unique in his preoccupation 
with the absurd. What makes him 
unique, and what stirs sentiments 
of admiration in those who read 
him, is the courage and logic with 
which he refuses to compromise the 
dignity of man. 


Canus’ latest stage of evolution 
has defined his positive dynamism 
much more sharply. Here his art 
becomes more serene, disinterested 
and assumes something comparable 
to a redemptive dimension. In The 
Plague he was interested primarily 
in serving men, not saving them. 
But in The Fall (1956) and his re- 
cent collection of stories, Exile and 
the Kingdom, he stresses the new 
values of penance and expiation. 
The themes of transcendence, the 
creative value of suffering and hu- 
man solidarity added to the 
Camusian vision. The French writer 
exhorts us, with the fervor of the 
moralist he cannot help being, to 
count ourselves among those who 
do battle against the accumulated 
guilt and ignorance of the world. 
It has been suggested that Camus 
is tending toward a religious con- 
version and the Catholic Church has 
been mentioned in this context. 
Certainly the development of his 
work must, if it continues, ulli- 
mately culminate in some spiritual 
position. The narrator’s name in 
The Fall is a strong clue to the voice 
crying in the wilderness. It is quite 
possible that the novel expresses a 


are 
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realization of sin and unworthiness 

the dark night before the coming 
of grace. There are also further 
symbolisms: the reader is told by 
Camus to identify the canals of 
Amsterdam with the concentric 
circles of hell; the title of the book 
is essentially religious; the concern 
with man’s guilt links it to the 
Mauriac-Greene tradition and _ it 
seems to be an authentic ery for 
salvation. 

But it would not do to force this 
conclusion, We must bear in mind 
Camus’ immense gifts of irony. In 
The Fall he could conceivably be 
satirizing the whole notion of guilt 
and protesting its being used as a 
weapon for enslaving men and 
deadening their creative powers for 
self-transcendence. One cannot be 
sure. But in Exile and the Kingdom 
he returns to the same redemptive 
themes and in this case it is more 
difficult to admit of the irony inter- 
pretation. 

It seems that this new dimension 
of Camus’ work is something far 
greater than irony or satire. Roger 
Martin du Gard has said of him: 
“Each new work carries him one 
step further on a solitary way, laid 
out in advance.” It is impossible at 
this time for the critic to say just 
where. 


‘Tuts evolving, incomplete char- 
acter of Camus’ work is one of the 
most disconcerting things about it, 
and accentuates the danger of con- 
fusing the part for the whole. Many 


of Camus’ individual statements 
and even books must be interpreted 
in view of his development. We 
must be careful to distinguish the 
enduring deep themes of his art 
from the experimental framework 
of much of its expression. Indeed, 
it is necessary to share to some ex- 
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tent in the author’s own uneasiness 
and search for equilibrium in order 
to weigh precisely the meaning of 
what he is saying at any given mo- 
ment, It is primarily within Camus’ 
own peculiar perspective that he 
should be judged. 


Cans does not rate substantially 
as a metaphysician. His work rep- 
resents the effort of a creative soul 
confronting his times and striving 
to bring as much of our actual situa- 
tion as possible into the light of 
expression and understanding. He 
has attempted to translate his own 
experience into a statement of some 
universal relevance and patch to- 
gether, in his way, the pieces of a 
broken world. And it is for his 
achievement in this that we must 
admire him. It would be the sheer- 
est of nonsense for the Christian 
to consider his position invalid be- 
cause it does not make room for the 
traditional categories of grace and 
redemption. Camus, I believe, is ex- 
ploring these in accordance with 
his own talents. He has seen man 
~aught in what is quite possibly the 
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most absurd situation of histery. 
Yet he has not lost his admiration 
for him. In a very concrete way, 
he has set himself the task of creat- 
ing a climate of values, a refuge 
from meaninglessness, a kind of 
salvation. He has experienced the 
highly prized Christian joy of help- 
ing his brothers and defending jus- 
tice. He has realized, as he wrote 
in The Rebel that “real generosity 
toward the future lies in giving all 
to the present.” One thinks of the 
stress such men as Bloy and Péguy 
laid upon the necessity for a tem- 
poral revolution as a guarantee of 
eternal salvation. 

Rilke wrote in his Book of Pil- 
grimage: “I know that all paths lead 
to the arsenal of things where there 
is no life. Yet there is a great mir- 
acle in the world: I feel that all life 
is lived.” That paradox quite ade- 
quately summarizes Camus’ own 
pilgrimage through absurdity to a 
high sense of purpose. We may, | 
think, confidently expect yet more 
admirable work from an artist who, 
after all, has only begun to exercise 
his genius. 





Aunt Katy by A. M. 


Sullivan 


The tension between the families 
infected the community, and people 


began to take sides. 


| a HILTON was a lovable old 
magpie who talked incessantly 
about the beauty of horses as he 
prescribed for human ailments. He 
spent more time polishing the coats 
and combing the manes of his well- 
matched hackneys than calling on 
patients. “You should have been a 
‘vel’ instead of an M.D.,” said Pop, 
a bit irritated as the two men stood 
at the bed of Aunt Katy, whose red 
cheeks, sunken eyes and blonde hair 
were framed in the shadows of the 
oil lamp on the stand beside the 
high-posted bed. 

Dark-haired and black-mustach- 
ed despite his sixty-eight years, the 
doctor laughed and his laughter 
was out of tune to the buzzing in the 
hall where Mom and several neigh- 
bors were saying the Rosary. Pop, 
gaunt and smooth-shaven, towered 
over the doctor, who sat down and 
wrole out a prescription. There was 
the whinny of a horse in the frosty 
air. 


ee 

Bruzsx and Buster want their 
supper. Let’s go downstairs a min- 
ute, Will, I’ve got three more stops 
to make on the mountain. Ought to 
get a half-dollar at one of them.” 
Pop gave a quick glance toward 
Aunt Katy. Their eyes met, and she 
smiled, just a slight wrinkle of her 
lip. He turned, and followed the 
doctor. When they got down to the 


kitchen, | could see tears running 
down his cheeks. 

“Don’t take on, Will,” gabbed 
Doc Hilton, “what’s goin’ to be is 
goin’ to be. She’s burnin’ up with 
lung fever, the gallopin’ kind. May 
last a week or so. Keep the children 
out of her room.” 

Mom, dry-eyed, but with a pallor 
of fear, came into the room holding 
the baby in her arms. There were 
seven of us at the time. Doc Hilton 
brought all of us into the world, and 
for that reason had a vested interest 
in the family — especially in the 
first-born, as I ran all of 
rands. 

“Keep the children out of Katy’s 
room,” he repeated again and again 
for Pop's benefit, and looking 
around at the children with a mock 
scowl, “and no more story-telling by 
Aunt Katy, understand that?” 

“But didn’t finish Black 
Beauty,” little sister Anne protested. 
Dr. Hilton patted her on the head. 
“Ill let you ride the two red beau- 
lies outside, Sissy.” 


his er- 


she 


r 

Pur end of story-telling was tragic 
news indeed but there was relief in 
Mom’s eyes as she glanced from 
Pop’s difficult silence to Doc Hil- 


ton’s chattering insistence as he 
played with the ends of his mus- 
tache. The doctor enjoyed Pop’s 
happier moods but he also knew 
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how to meet and ignore the seeth- 
ing fury that welled within him dur- 
ing Katy’s illness. While Pop 
waited word of comfort that 
never came, Doe Hilton backed up 
toward me and pressed a large pep- 
jermint stick in my hand. 

“Don’t hog it all,” he said, know- 
ing that all of the children had seen 
what happened. They clustered 
about me as | broke the stick in un- 
even fragments, and began imeas- 
uring their share with quiet and 
nudging protests. 

“Remember, no more stories in 
Aunt Katy’s room,” Doe Hilton was 
serious for once, as he put on his 
coat, tying the muffler in a loose 
knot that fogged his words. As he 
opened the door, the snow flew in 
like a ripped pillow of duck feath 
ers, and the huge flakes clung to his 
“Should have taken the sled 
I'll bring it tomorrow, bells and all.” 


for a 


coat, 


| then we heard the melodious 


outburst of a whistler. With bird 
trills and double tones someone wis 
whistling “The Kerry Dancers.” 
There came a piercing cry from up 
stairs, “Close the door the 
door.” 

Pop slammed the door so hard 
that the delft rattled in the closet. 

“So he’s back in town?” The 
words sparked in his teeth. 

“Yes,” said Doc Hilton, “I met 
him at the post office a little while 
ago.” Reading Pop’s mind, he 
added, “He didn’t mention Katy’s 
name and I told him nothing.” 

“He'll whistle a different 
I meet him.” 

“Don’t say what you don’t mean, 
Will Fennessey,” spoke up the doc- 
tor, facing Pop in all seriousness 
for the first time. 

“I don’t make rash statements, 
Doc,” he said, but turned abruptly 


close 


tune if 
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from Mom’s swift punishing gaze. 

“Better help the doctor. The tie- 
rope’s probably frozen,” said Mom. 

Pop put on his shortcoat, and 
followed the doctor. The tantalizing 
echoes of “The Kerry Dancers” 
echoed in Mom’s ears. “It fills my 
heart with  -dread,” I heard her say, 
changing the last word of a song she 
loved. 


I WASN’T too young to know why 
Pop was so angry at the whistler. 
Dave Harrigan was the son of a 
next-door neighbor. He and Katy 
were childhood sweethearts. They 
learned the Morse code together al 
the depot where he worked with the 
station agent during the summer. 

Warren Corners was a railroad, 
mining and farming community 
You worked at one of the three, or 
you left town for the big city. Dave 
Harrigan got a job as a brakeman. 
The whole family were railroaders, 
and the railroaders were a bit snob- 
bish toward the miners and farm- 
There was some justification 
the clannishness, because the 
railroader had an ingrained loyalty 
to his job. He worked twelve 
months of the year, while the miner 
averaged six or seven at best, and 
the third and fourth generations of 
the farmers were letting the farm 
buildings fall apart and the land 
go sterile from abuse. The Fennes- 
seys and the Harrigans were pleased 
at the prospect of Katy and Dave 
getting married. They were both 


ers. 


for 





Katy and Dave learned the Morse Code 
together but their love affair developed into 
au family feud. A. M. Sullivan lives a double 
life as poet and business executive. Identi- 
fied with Dun and Bradstreet for almost a 
quarter century, he has been five times 
president of The Poetry Society with ten 
distinguished 
credit. 


volumes of poetry to his 
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the youngest of large broods, and 
the spoiled darlings of the neigh- 
borhood. 


Dave was the life of any party, 
and, when the opportunity pre- 
sented itself, an exhibitionist with 
his plaintive tenor voice and his 
superb gift as a whistler. He walked 
with a swagger, a shock of brown 
hair with a cowlick hanging over one 
eye. Dave was the center of attrac- 
tion, and Katy took a secret joy in 
it, until someone called him a 
“lady’s man,” and felt the feline 
sting of Katy’s claw through a cush- 
ion of sweet Katy hada 
gift for drawing, sketching her fine 
lines like a delicate etching. Her skill 
at copperplate writing gave her 
steady employment at the county 
courthouse where she copied deeds, 
wills, and engrossed wedding and 
birth certificates. 
town boasted of her curlicue 
sketches and jingles. In her gift 
album were many rhymes including 
this one by Father Tim Daly, the 
parish priest with a gift for im- 
promptu verse-making. 


words. 


Every album in 


“Dave Harrigan, the railroad man 
Rides on the flying freight 

ind Katy hears him whistle by 
The Warren crossing gate.” 


If you were to look closely under 
the curlicues on the next page, you 
might make out this rhyme by a 
nameless bard which was 
but not wholly obliterated. 


erased, 


“Katy loves a railroad man 
The King of The Caboose, 
But when she’s Mrs. Harrigan 


She’ll never let him loose.” 


Au of a sudden it happened. Dave 
didn’t come to the house any more. 
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Katy offered no explanations, and 
people knew better than to ask any 
reasons or offer any sympathy. Dave 
shrugged his shoulders, said he 
didn’t know what the trouble was, 
and began to stay in Hoboken for 
longer periods, months at a time 
The Harrigans were neighbors, but 
Pop turned the lovers’ quarrel into 
a family feud, and the Harrigans 
and Fennesseys didn’t speak over 
the fence any more. That is, except 
Mom and Grandma Harrigan who 
exchanged a word in the morning. 
It was little Grandma Harrigan, 
with the bouncing gray bun raveling 
with the swinging of her head, who 
once offered a forty-foot whispet 
that Davey was “a 
spoiled gossoon.” 
The tension between the families 
infected the community, and people 
began to take sides. A few neighbors 
whispered a word or two of sym- 
pathy or indignation, but Pop 
brushed them aside. “Look to your 
own affairs,” he would say, stepping 
off with the longest stride in town, 
his arms swinging close to his 
knees. He would walk for miles at 
a furious gait with the black New- 
foundland Major tagging at his 
heels. Grief and anger built up pres- 
sure, and fast walking was _ his 
safety valve. “Keep out of my way,” 
he told us, wary of his own temper 
and the hardness of his knuckles. 


fool, and a 


P 

op hated quarrels because re 
crimination burned into his soul 
for days and weeks. He wasn’t a 
person to indulge in verbal brawl- 
ing or snide repartee. If something 
were said to injure a friend or a 
sause, he usually replied with the 
back of his hand across the olfend- 
ing mouth. He grew moodier 
Katy grew weaker, and kept to him- 
self, fending off anguish with vio- 


as 
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lence as he split railroad ties or 
spaded the half-acre garden. 

The neighbors came only when 
Pop went to the city to buy mer- 
chandise for the store. A few were 
outspoken in their criticism of him. 
Mom, augur-eyed, answered with a 
vinegar-edge smile. “Sure, Davey 
Harrigan isn’t a bad boy that Will 


should hate him so,” said _ the 
Widow Cairns, who ferried her 
swaying torso between the two 
houses, rubbing salt into the 


wounds. Mom knew that it wasn’t a 
matter of hate, or even logic. She 
only knew that Pop was suffering 
and she couldn’t help him with 
words of praise or blame. 


Ox: morning, Grandma Harrigan 
called to Mom, as the dew dripped 
from the grape arbor. “There’s too 
much hate around here, Mary.” 

Mom only shook her head, her jet 
hair glistening in the sunlight. 

“And where there is hate, there 
was love, Mary. Why can’t we put 
an end to all this nonsense?” con- 
tinued the elderly neighbor. 

“Wish we could, Grandma Harri- 
gan. You can change hate to love, 
and love to hate, but—’’ Mom’s lips 
quivered. 

Grandma Harrigan wanted to be 
sympathetic. “Is it all cold porridge 
now? Davey respects Katy—” 

Mom bristled at the mention of 
respect. “A man’s respect and a 
woman’s pride make sweet vinegar, 
Grandma Harrigan. Katy wanted 
love but pride is burning her heart 
to ashes, and her lungs as well.” 

“Davey has his pride, too—but no 
other woman. And what does your 
Will mean going around town like 
the fury of God on Judgment Day?” 

“He’s losing a sister, and there’s 
ne chance of saving her now, if 
Davey crawled asking pardon.” 
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“Pardon for what, Mary?” 

“Pardon for silence when a word 
might have mended the hurt.” 

“The whole town will need par- 
don for an evil day,” said Grandma 
Harrigan, turning quickly from the 
arbor gate. 


Poe's reputation with his fists be- 
longed to the folklore of the rolling 
mill. He was a spare, rangey man 
whose long arms gave an are of 
power to his big hands and stony 
knuckles. He never weighed more 
than 185 pounds, but easily shoul- 
dered a bar of pig iron of his own 
weight. Abstemious to a point of 
bigotry, he hated liquor and de- 
spised the tavern keepers. Davey 
Harrigan was fifteen years younger 
than Pop, rugged and chunky. 
Davey took a glass of beer occasion- 
ally, but would rather sing than 
drink. He was slow to anger, and 
in avoiding Pop he was more con- 
siderate of the families than fearful 
of the heaviest fist in Warren Cor- 
ners. But they did meet. And it was 
after High Mass at St. Kieran’s 
when Davey spent the Sunday in 
town instead of visiting with rail- 
road cronies in Hoboken. Davey sat 
a few seats in back of Pop, and the 
neighbors who saw him there 
couldn’t keep their minds on the 
beads they were fingering. Coming 
down the high steps of the old stone 
church, Davey turned, and Pop saw 
him from the corner of his eye. His 
jaw tightened. 


ss 
Goon morning, Will,” said Davey, 
pleasantly enough. 

Pop gave a deep breath. “Good 
morning,” he answered, pushing his 
way rapidly through the staring 
people. 

Where he went for the next four 
hours no one knew, but when he 
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returned home, his shoes were 
muddy and his face was drenched 
in perspiration although it was still 
April. Dinner was hours late, but 
nothing was said for a while as we 


ate in silence. Finally he asked, 
“How’s Katy?” 
“She’s asleep,” said Mom. “I 


brought her a tray at noon.” 

“You should have fed the children 
then, too,” said Pop sheepishly. 

“We wanted to wait for you,” 
said little brother, Edward. 

Pop smiled, but the smile grew 
guiltier as he looked at Mom. “T’ll 
tell you a story after a while,” he 
said as an offer of amends. There 
was laughter all around the table. 

“Tell us a new story,” I asked. 
Pop nodded. We waited until he had 
a second piece of apple pie and tall 
glass of buttermilk with large yel- 
low chunks bobbing to the surface. 

There was a feeble knock, fol- 
lowed by an insistent rap. Disap- 
pointment clouded our faces, as Pop 
glanced toward the kitchen door. 


eé 

Cone in,” he said. The knob 
turned slowly. There was an asth- 
matic heave and we all knew at once 
it was the Widow Cairns. Mom 
turned a warning eye toward Pop, 
who shared our frustration. “And 
what does she want?” he asked. 
loud enough for Mom to hear. The 
door swung wide, and the Widow 
gave an apprehensive look toward 


Pop. He nodded politely enough, 
dandling young Edward on his 
knee. 


“You’re looking fine this morn- 
ing, Will.” She took a tentative 
step toward the rocker in the cor- 
ner. 

“I’m in the best of health, Mrs. 
Cairns,” said Pop, without looking 
up. 

“Sit down, Mrs. 


Cairns,” said 


er nee 
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Mom, pulling the rocker from the 
wall, “and have a cup of tea.” 

“Thank you, Mary. I'll have the 
tea, and the end crust of your fresh 
bread. My back is killing me, 
sciaticy, they say.” She turned to- 
ward Pop with a testing question. 
“How’s Katy this day?” 

“About the same. 
said Pop. 

There was a sudden spasm of 
coughing heard upstairs, and Mom 
hurried out of the kitchen, leaving 
the bread and tea on the table where 
the Widow’s mouse eyes craved it, 
soulfully. 

“Help yourself,” said Pop, sens- 
ing her eagerness, but she wriggled 
desperately to get her hips past the 
rocker handles. 

“Never mind,” he said, leaping 
to his feet. He put the bread and 
tea on a tray, and set it upon her 
expansive lap. 

“Thank ye, Will,” she said, “and 
it’s lucky a sick girl as Katy has a 
woman like your Mary to take care 
of her.” 


No change, 


‘Tauee was another coughing 
spasm, and Pop strained at the arm 
of his chair in anguish. The cough- 
ing ceased, and there was at least 
thirty seconds of difficult silence. 

“Do you believe in second sight, 
Will?” 

“What's that?” 

“The gift of seeing things—that 
others can’t see.” 

““No—nonsense—I 
a 

“In the old country, we had an 
old man who could see things.” 

“Such as what?” asked Pop, just 
a trifle curious. 

“Such as Death.” 

Pop shuddered. “What made you 
say that?” 

“There was a man in Tralee who 


don’t believe 
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could see Death, and if he was al 
the head of the bed the sick person 
died, and if he was at the foot the 
ailing one got better.” 

“Supposing you turned the bed 
around?” 

“Glory be to the saints, you’d be 
cursed. I heard of a man who tried 
it. He dropped dead, but the patient 
got well.” 

Just then the whistler was heard 
again through the open door, and 
the tune was the same. Pop stood 
up and slammed the door. 

“lll be going, Will,” said the 
Widow Cairns, but Pop didn’t hear 
her. 


I DIDN'T sleep much that night, and 
in my fitful dozing I heard Pop talk- 
ing to Mom. The light went on and 
off throughout the long dark hours 
as Aunt Katy kept calling “Will, 
Will, I'm choking.” Her coughing 
continued for interminable minutes. 

When the doctor came the next 
day, he said something about a 
“matter of hours.” Pop’s voice rose 
in protest, then cracked. The doctor 
said something that had a familiar 
ring. “I’d give my whole stable of 
horses to save her, Will, but .. .” 
He shook his head. 

After Father Daly came and left, 
Pop called the children to see Aunt 
Katy for the last time. The win- 
dows were open, and the cold breeze 
swept through the room. She smiled 
to see us all, and then the meaning 
of the visit wiped away the smile. 
There was rebellion in her sunken, 
liery eyes. Now she seemed more 
beautiful than ever, with her great 
sweep of fresh-combed golden hair 


“rom mv windat 
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shining in the sun that crept along 
her pillow. 


New a swift urge came to me. | 
tugged at Pop’s sleeve. He gave me 
a questioning look. 

“Let’s turn the bed around and 
see. e 

The back of his hand sent me 
sprawling into the hall. He picked 
me up and shook me in horror. 
“Why did you say that?” 

Mom gave Pop a look that pul 
an end to his excitement. “Leave 
the miracles to God, and say your 
prayers.” I didn’t cry, but my face 
was livid and stinging from the rap 
of Pop’s knuckles. He reached over 
and pulled me to his side. 

“Will, Mary,” Aunt Katy cried, 
“It’s dark. I can’t see you.” We 
started a decade of the Rosary—bul 
Mom with sudden intuition changed 
to the Litany for the Dying. 

“IT want light, Christ bring me 
light,” Aunt Katy repeated over and 
over. 

“God give her light and love and 
mercy,” said Mom. Katy raised her- 
self up and smiled. There was light 
for a moment through the rift of 
the dull clouds over the Water Gap, 
and a shaft of sunlight sprayed 
against the white clapboards of the 
house as Aunt Katy left it in the 
company of Death. A door slammed 
and heavy shoes scuffled on the 
gravel outside. “The Kerry Danc- 
ers” came in the open window. 
Mom, startled, put her hand up to 
close the sash. Pop shook his head, 
and his eyes brightened. It was 
Mom who burst into tears for the 
first time. 
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The Holy Innocents 


by JOHN L’HEUREUX, S.J. 


HE wind is singing 
through rushes playing 
a grass harp, bringing 
a lash wet-flaying 
eyes old with weeping 
and hands caressing 
slain children sleeping 
forever. 





The curved blade crimsons and the gray 
stone floor, the sun grows dark, and thorn 
trees stand deflowered—stripped away 
their nurtured barbs, their branches torn 
to plait a wreath of briars for 

Rachel’s slaughtered children. Dead 
before life flowered; they are no more, 
and she will not be comforted. 


An end of sharing 
the sting of grieving 
the child yet bearing 
the grim, believing 
wounds concealing 

a life unending 

a vision revealing 
forever. 
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Dulles and the Duty to Resist Aggressors 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


Picusne up an American diocesan weekly the other day, the first thing 
I read on the top of the front page was a prelate’s impassioned denuncia- 
tion of Christian pacifism and pacifists. The view that seemed to be taken 
was that if the Christian pacifists had had their way, we should today 
be slaves of totalitarianism. 

The “ifs” of history never do much to increase our knowledge of 
history or of politics, and the prelate in question may well be right as 
those who would oppose his view may well be right. I myself have never 
been able to share the Christian pacifist view and I am unable even to 
bring myself to an outright condemnation of nuclear warfare, though 
I have not hesitated to put myself publicly on record as a sponsor of the 
movement in Britain for the abolition of further nuclear tests and Britain’s 
giving up of the bomb. For this I have received not a few abusive letters 
from fellow-Catholics, though I am happy to say none from priests. 

In truth, my reasons for this attitude are more political than spiritual. 
I feel the manufacture of nuclear weapons by smaller nations to be 
extremely dangerous—-would we trust Nasser with the bomb?—and I 
have taken the view that if Britain voluntarily gave it up, the gesture 
might well prevent other nations from wasting their money and endan- 
gering the world by insisting on being members of the nuclear club. 
But it seems that it is already too late, and the one thing which makes 
me feel unhappy about De Gaulle is his insistence that France also should 
have the bomb. 


I SUPPOSE that my reasons for not being a Christian pacifist are basically 
much the same as those of the bishop to whom I have referred. I do not 
see how pacifism, Christian or otherwise, can prevent the enslavement 
of the Church and of the world by Godless and secularist powers armed 
to the teeth. I judge, too, that in the last analysis I have a moral right to 
defend myself, personally or nationally, against an unjust aggressor by 
any means at my disposal. 
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At the time of writing, we have a 
very good example of the value, 
surely in the end a moral and even 
a spiritual value, of the possession 
of the means of effective retaliation 
against an aggressive, totalitarian 
power. I refer, of course, to the dan- 
gerous tension over Quemoy and 
Matsu. There is no doubt that in 
Britain and Europe generally Mr. 
Dulles has had a bad press over this 
crisis. To risk war, large or small, 
over these offshore islands that are 
so obviously part of mainland 
China seemed like madness. This, 
of course, is rather a strange view 
for Britain to hold since Hong 
Kong is no less part of mainland 
China. But then we were never a 
very logical race, and it must be 
admitted that we should never fight 
for that very expensive colony. 

It has been pointed out that this 
is quite a different affair from 
“Munich,” always a sore point in 
the British conscience. It has not 
so often been pointed out that it is 
very much the same sort of affair 
as the Rhineland and Berlin. The 
Khineland was even more part of 
Germany and Berlin even more part 
of East Germany than Quemoy 
and Matsu are part of mainland 
China. As to the first, it is the com- 
mon view now that had the allies 
resisted the retaking of the Rhine- 
land, Hitler would never have been 
able to challenge the free world. 
Likewise, to have yielded on Ber- 
lin could only have had disastrous 
results on the defense of the West. 


| at the time, it seemed evident 
to conscientious political thinkers 
that Hitler should not be defied 
over the taking back of what was 
so obviously part of Germany, just 
as it seemed some years earlier to 
fair-minded observers wrong to 
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impose on defeated Germany the 
punitive peace of Versailles. In- 
deed, I myself would subscribe to 
the view that had the peace of Ver- 
sailles been as statesmanlike as the 
peace of Vienna, a century earlier, 
there would never have been a Hit- 
ler. (This is another dangerous 
“if” of history, 1 must, in honesty, 
admit.) 

This historical retrospect does 
perhaps give a clue to the real situ- 
ation. True statesmanship should 
be Christian, wise and forgiving. 
How eloquently the late Holy Fa- 
ther stood for this! A truly just 
and Christian peace after a war can 
avert the worst consequences and 
may well lead to a long period of 
relative peace, as after the treaty 
of Vienna. But what happens if the 
chance is missed? I myself thought 
the Rhineland should be given back 
without protest or struggle. Yet, 
because the reclamation of the 
Rhineland was too small a compen- 
sation to offset the bitterness caused 
in Germany after the first World 
War by the blockade and the Ver- 
sailles peace, the yielding on the 
Rhineland simply gave the green 
light to Hitler to carry on to the 
destruction of much of Europe, of 
Germany, of himself, and to the 
emergence of Communism as a ma- 
jor world threat. In other words, 
if you are going to believe in jus- 
tice and Christianity, you have to 
do so from the start. It is not much 
use having a bad conscience for the 
wrongs you have previously done. 
Alas, too much of history consists 
precisely of conscience making 





Is Christian pacifism a defensible approach 
to the world situation today? Michael de la 
Bedoyere, editor of the (London) Catholic 
Herald uses Dulles’ policy on Quemoy as a 
case-study of the Christian’s duty to resist 
aggression. 
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cowards of us all because we carry 
so much of evil in us. 


|e would seem that from this point 
of view our consciences today are 
clearer. We made a good and hon- 
est peace with our former enemies, 
and we have been rewarded by solid 
friendship with them. This good 
state of affairs has, of course, been 
greatly strengthened by the fact 
that contemporary aggression has, 
by and large, been the monopoly, 
and the boasted monopoly, of Com- 
munism. In the Far East the sim- 
ple truth is that if Quemoy and 
Matsu are part of the mainland of 
China, the mainland of China is in 
the hands of its present rulers 
through a Communist aggression 
not only because of the intrinsically 
evil and inhuman nature of Com- 


munism but also because it has 
been imposed by the force and 
guile of the few indoctrinated 
Communists on the unwilling 


masses. We cannot really doubt 
that the explosions in Hungary two 
years ago symbolize the underlying 
state of affairs in all Communist- 
dominated countries, including 
Russia itself. 

In these circumstances, the pol- 
icy of Mr. Dulles seems to be be- 
yond criticism, and the signs are 
that it is paying off. It stands be- 
tween the containment of Commu- 
nism in the Far East and its further 
spread and final triumph through- 
out that area. We, as Catholics, 
should always remember’ what 
Communism in the Far East has 
meant to religion and how terribly 
religion would further suffer were 
we to make a deal which would be 
tantamount to a victory for the 
Communist rulers. Looking back 
with eyes clarified by experience, 
we must see that this is a classical 
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case (as was the Berlin air-lift) of 
determination to resist aggression 
by just means. Dulles has been 
right; his critics in Europe and 
America wrong. 


Bur these columns were nol 
meant to deal primarily with the 
Far-Eastern situation, but to refer 
to this contemporary problem as 
an example of the difficulty of ac- 
cepting Christian pacifism as a de- 
fensible or even honest way of ap- 
proaching in a Christian spirit the 
world situation at the present time. 

In Great Britain, as in the United 
States, there exists a minority of 
Christian pacifists—and I am re- 
ferring, in particular, to Catholics 
who are pacifists in fact, whether 
they use the name or not—with 
whom I, at least, have a very great 
sympathy. They seem to have an 
extremely strong case. There would 
not be space here to recapitulate 
the extremely severe teaching of 
the Church about the legitimacy of 
war, following the tradition of 
Augustine, Aquinas and Vittoria. 
Father Stratmann, O.P., in The 
Church and War (1928) summa- 
rized it in a dozen brief points, 
and it is hard to read this summary 
without concluding that scarcely 
any modern war has been just and 
justly fought. Oddly enough, it is 
since the last war that fighting 
seems to have come nearest to the 
Catholic principles; for example, 
the war against the Communists in 
Korea and even the campaign in 
Egypt, where warfare was deliber- 
ately limited in its intentions and 
fought with restraint. But the re- 
straint was hardly, in’ Father 
Stratmann’s words “within the 
limit of justice and love”; the re- 
straint was the restraint of fear of 
accidentally starting an atomic or 
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nuclear war which would have 
been suicidal. 


Bur a more impressive Christian 
pacifist attitude is the one put for- 
ward by the well-known writer, 
Dom Bede Griffiths, in an article 
in Commonweal (December 27, 
1957). Reminding his readers that 
“the Gospel of Christ is not at all 
concerned merely with the avoid- 
ance of sin; ... it is concerned to 
show the ideal of life which Christ 
sets before his disciples,” he went 
on: “We know that in the early 
Church, that is the Church of the 
first three centuries, the command 
not to resist evil was taken very 
literally. The Christians believed 
that they belonged to a new age, an 
age in which non-violence was now 
the law. So they boasted: ‘We do 
not draw the sword against any 
nation, and we no longer learn to 


fight, because we have become, 
thanks to Jesus, sons of peace’ 


(Origen). . . . It is impossible to 
exaggerate the strength of this Gos- 
pel of non-violence in the early 
Church. It was by this that the Ro- 
man Empire was overcome. The 
whole power of Rome was organ- 
ized to crush this religion; yet it 
had to admit defeat and Christian- 
ity itself became the religion of the 
Empire.” 

Yet Dom Bede has to admit that 
“military service was not forbid- 
den, but it was not encouraged. It 
was not considered worthy of a 
Christian.” In other words, the sit- 
uation then seemed to be that in 
the first fervor of Christianity, it 
was widely believed that the reli- 
gion of Christ was not a matter of 
delimiting and analyzing sin and 
carefully distinguishing between 
mortal and venial sin—all this for 
the benefit of weak mortals who, 
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fearing hell and hoping for heaven, 
needed to know how far they could 
safely go in mediocrity to ensure 
that they would not be damned. 
In that first fervor it was a ques- 
tion of positively following Our 
Lord Who said “Be ye perfect as 
your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 
And this ideal, without absolutely 
condemning participation in war, 
inspired the early Christians not to 
fight—-even, we must suppose, in a 
just war. 

In those days the counsels had a 
special appeal for Christians while 
the precepts were taken for 
granted. In time, with the spread 
of Christianity, the precepts were 
enough for the many, while the 
counsels were left for the minority 
who wished to dedicate their lives 
in a special way of perfection to 
God. This was due, not merely to 
human weakness, but to the fact 
that Christians were citizens, mem- 
bers of a temporal society, and this 
society had to be viable in terms of 
ordinary men, not in terms of the 
minority of saints. Hence, not only 
the toleration of Christians fight- 
ing in a just war, but even the duty 
of Christians to fight in such wars. 


I po not, of course, write here as a 
theologian or historian, but solely 
as a Catholic commentator seeking 
to throw some light on this dilem- 
ma of war today for the Christian 
conscience. 

The Christian pacifist, who has 
so much that is admirable to say 
for himself and whose stand is so 
hard to dispute (even though it 
would seem to lead to contradic- 
tions), has chosen to follow the 


counsels where modern war is con- 
cerned. (In parenthesis, I may add 
that I have always had an instinc- 
tive suspicion of the Catholic paci- 
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list who only feels strongly about 
war. Happily, many I have met are 
clearly Catholics intent on leading 
ideal Christian lives and applying 
Christian principles not only to 
war, but to the great social prob- 
lems of our times —a person like 
Dorothy Day, for example.) 


SS nov we condemn them, even 
though we may think that if every- 
body followed them, the result 
would be disaster? Anyway, we 
know perfectly well that the genu- 
ine Christian pacifist is, and is like- 
ly to remain, an exceptional per- 


son. There is, therefore, little 
chance that the numbers of such 
people will jeopardize what we 
others hold to be right, namely 


that the deepest things we value 
must, in the last analysis, be de- 
fended by armed resistance. Their 
witness is valuable and admirable 

more impressive, often, to non- 
Christians than ours. Besides, we 
dare not be too proud of ourselves. 
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How often do we confuse what we 
believe to be our Christian duty 
about resisting the aggressor with 
a bellicosity and hatred that are 
thoroughly un-Christian and diffi- 
cult to distinguish from the feel- 
ings of those who make no claim 


to be following the charity of 
Christ! 

Even more to the point, how 
often do we make our proper 


contribution, following the so ur- 
gent appeals of recent Popes, to 
the activities and good works which 
can do so much to help to make 
war less likely and more humane? 
Are our consciences quite clear 
when we hear the words of Bene- 
dict XV: “So as to afford a shining 
example, let them wage war every- 
where on enmity and hatred, know- 
ing well that in so doing they are 
engaging in something very wel- 
come to the loving Heart of Jesus 
and to him who, however un- 
worthy, is His Vicar here on earth” 
(Encyclical Pacem Dei). 








BY Moira Walsh 


THE HORSE’S MOUTH (United Art- 
ists)—In one variation or another the 
role that earned Alec Guinness his 
reputation on the international film 
market was that of a single-minded, 
slightly screwball genius, waging his 
own brand of guerrilla yarfare 
against society at large. The mousy 
clerk of The Lavendar Hill Mob, 
whose twenty years of impeccable 
service with the Bank of England 
were devoted to perfecting a scheme 
for stealing a million pounds worth 
of gold bullion, was one such charac- 
ter. The lunatic inventor of The Man 
in the White Suit, with his infernal 
Rube Goldberg machine and his in- 
domitable passion for creating a dirt- 
and wear-proof textile fiber, was an- 
other. Still another was the bigamous 
ferry boat captain of The Captain’s 
Paradise with his two contrasting do- 
mestic establishments on _ opposite 
sides of the Straits of Gibraltar. Fol- 
lowing his early comedy period Guin- 
ness went on to prove to the movie- 
goers of the world that he could play 
the whole gamut of more serious parts 
as well as anyone alive. Even so, both 
he and his fans retained a lingering 
affection for his gallery of magnifi- 
cent comedy eccentrics. In Joyce 
Cary’s novel The Horse’s Mouth Guin- 
ness has found another such figure, 
conceived on a suitably grand scale 
and sustained by a wich and fertile 
comic inventiveness. To insure the 
story’s safe passage from book to film, 
the actor himself turned screen writer 
for the first time. 

Gulley Jimson, Cary’s hero, is an ag- 
ing, penniless, unshaven, unpressed 
and unappreciated painter. He is also 
a man absolutely uncowed by adver- 


sity. The mere sight of an unadorned 
expanse of wall, the larger the better, 
sets his creative juices percolating 
like mad. And there is no act of in- 
gratitude or of petty or grand larceny 
that he is not capable of committing, 
quite without conscious malice, in or- 
der to satisfy the craving to paint. 
Under the circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that he leads a precarious 
and uncomfortable existence. It is 
safe to say, however, that his own 
discomfort is as nothing compared 
with that he inflicts on his assorted 
friends, adherents and victims in the 
course of fulfilling his creative muse. 

Despite its sometimes strained hu- 
man relations the picture is a remark- 
ably sunny and entertaining one. In 
the first place the hero’s adventures 
have an inspired slapstick quality 
such as screen comedy _ seldom 
achieves nowadays. Secondly, _ it 
makes a good deal of sense and, on 
occasion, is even quite moving as a 
study of the temperament of the artis- 
tic genius. In addition, it has most 
of the minor attributes usually asso- 
ciated with superior British films, in- 
cluding a carefully chosen supporting 
cast (Kay Walsh, Renee Houston, 
Mike Morgan, Robert Coote, Michael 
Gough, etc.) who are strong enough 
personalities, at least in their on- 
screen incarnations, to withstand the 
Jimson onslaught. And, finally, it has 
a few extra individual assets such as 
effective Technicolor photography 
and an appropriate and perfectly de- 
lightful musical score based on Pro- 
kofiev’s “Lieutenant Tije.” 


THE ROOTS OF HEAVEN (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox) The hero of this multi- 
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million-dollar color and CinemaScope 
production is also a_ single-minded 
fanatic though not nearly so enter- 
taining a one as Gulley Jimson. Played 
by Trevor Howard he is an idealist 
who is agitating in present-day Cen- 
tral Africa for a law forbidding the 
shooting of elephants. When he is not 
advocating his cause by peacefully 
circulating a petition, he is apt to be 
employing more drastic means such 
as perforating male hunters’ with 
buckshot where it will cause a maxi- 
mum of embarrassment and a mini- 
mum of harm and heaping equal ig- 
nominy, though somewhat less violent, 
on their female counterparts. 

It is diflicult to know what the pic- 
ture, produced by Darryl F. Zanuck 
under conditions of extreme hardship 
in French Equatorial Africa and di- 
rected by the knowledgeable John 
Huston, is trying to say. Apparently 
something about human freedom, hu- 
man aspirations and human idealism. 
The hero and his crusade attract a 
motley assortment of adherents: a 
good - hearted prostitute (Juliette 
Greco) who is unusually touching 
and believable; a drunken ex-officer 


(Errol Flynn) who is trying to escape 
from his wartime cowardice; a brash 
American news photographer (Eddie 


Albert); an assortment of more or 
less eccentric idealists and an Afri- 
can nationalist leader with ignoble 
motives. Though the movement meets 
powerful and concerted opposition, 
results in one tragic outburst of vio- 
lence and does not do the elephants 
any appreciable amount of good, it 
does rekindle a sense of human dig- 
nity in areas where it had all but died 
out (or so the picture seems to be 
saying). 

The sights and sounds of Africa 
against which the story unfolds could 
not be more interesting. And the pic- 
ture also captures a feeling of the tur- 
moil and change at work in the dark 
continent today. Unfortunately, the 
story is no match for the scenery and 
background. 


BELL, BOOK AND CANDLE (Colum- 
bia) is a comedy about a romance 
between a witch and an ordinary 
mortal. Witch in this case, you un- 
derstand, is not just a word used to 
describe a certain type of young 
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woman but rather a precise term de- 
noting a distinct species of not quite 
human creatures (rather like vam- 
pires, a form of life movie-goers are 
likely to be more familiar with). 
You can tell a witch because, although 
she has the advantage over humans 
that she can cast spells, she is unable 
to cry or blush or fall in love. 

The particular witch under discus- 
sion (Kim Novak), though she is dis- 
illusioned with her way of life and 
dislikes using her _ preternatural 
powers, cannot resist casting a spell 
on a book publisher (James Stewart) 
and luring him away from his fiancée 
(Janice Rule) who is a witch in the 
looser sense of the word. This leads 
to complications which, to say the 
least, are unlike those found in the 
average comedy-romance. All ends 
happily and conventionally, however, 
when the heroine suddenly discovers 
that she can cry and blush and has 
fallen in love. 

The movie is based on a hit Broad- 
way comedy by John Van Druten so 
I presume there is a good deal more 
fun inherent in the situation than the 
film gets out of it. One of the pic- 
ture’s main troubles is Kim Novak, 
who doesn’t do anything with the de- 
manding leading role but look pretty. 
Also Richard Quine’s direction lacks 
the light-fantastic touch without 
which the proceedings seem long and 
silly and frequently leaden. The film 
does, however, have some excellent 
Halloween effects in Technicolor and 
a good deal of incidental merriment 
is provided by Jack Lemmon, Elsa 
Lanchester and Hermione Gingold as 
other members of the witch family and 
by Ernie Kovacs (who seems to have 
written his own material) as a be- 
fuddled author. 


THE SILENT ENEMY (Universal) be- 
longs to that fairly sizable category 
of recent films which describe in 
semidocumentary fashion some daring 
and/or bizarre exploit performed dur- 
ing World War II. The subject mat- 
ter of this British entry in the field 
concerns the early wartime career of 
frogman Lionel Crabb (Laurence Har- 
vey) whose mysterious death recently 
in Portsmouth harbor was the subject 
of world headlines. 

Crabb’s first experience as an un- 
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derwater warrior occurred in the 
harbor of Gibraltar where the Ital- 
ians, who were the pioneers in de- 
veloping frogmen into an offensive 
wartime striking force were visiting 
havoc on Allied shipping from their 
secret base in nearby Algeciras. With 
very little in the way of personnel or 
equipment the young naval officer was 
able to blunt the force of the Italian 
operation and finally to hunt down 
and destroy the enemy base of opera- 
tions in time to secure the safety of 
the convoy carrying the North African 
invasion force. 

The techniques and equipment of 
these skin-diving commandos are ex- 
tremely photogenic. There is one se- 
quence in particular in which the op- 
posing forces, both trying to retrieve 
a top-secret briefcase from a sunken 
plane, clash in silent, deadly combat 
that has a grim fascination all its own. 
The picture also has some funny and 
believable military banter and a 
down-to-earth air of authenticity. As 
far as excitement and freshness go, 
however, other wartime heroes have 
been better served by their screen 
biographies. 


IN LOVE AND WAR (20th Century- 
Fox) is a richly plotted, more con- 
ventional treatment of World War II 
which tries to cram a great many 
characters and a multitude of obser- 
vations about both subjects mentioned 
in the title into a less than two-hour 
running time on the color’ and 
CinemaScope screen. 

We are first introduced to three 
Marines on their last week-end pass 
before shipping overseas, carrying un- 
usually weighty problems. The nice, 
clean-cut sergeant (Jeffrey Hunter) is 
going home to marry his nice, clean- 
cut sweetheart (Hope Lange) who, in- 
explicably, is already pregnant. (1 
don’t disbelieve that such things can 
happen to clean-cut couples especially 
in war time but the picture gives no 
reason why these childhood sweet- 
hearts did not marry long before the 
problem arose.) A rich boy (Brad- 
ford Dillman), who enlisted to prove 
something to himself and his snobbish 
father, comes to a final parting with 
his fiancée (Dana Wynter), an over- 
drawn combination of dipso- and 
nympho-maniac, and meets up with a 
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wistful Eurasian (France Nuyen). 


The third member of the group (Rob- 
ert Wagner), an Irish-American from 
the wrong side of the tracks and with 
the wrong kind of step-father, takes 
to drinking, making futile passes at his 
girl and, finally, to blasphemy trying 
his terror of going 


to forget 
battle. 
The first 


into 


half of the film is a dis- 
concerting combination of affecting, 
dramatic moments and moments of 
bathos and bad melodrama, laced to- 
gether with some extremely racy and 
often extremely funny dialogue. 

I WANT TO LIVE (United Artists) 
Barbara Graham, the biographical 
subject of this extraordinary film was 
a young woman executed a few years 
ago in the San Quentin gas chamber 
for a murder that, in all probability, 
she did not commit. 

In one of its aspects, then, the movie 
is an indictment of a miscarriage of 
justice. It is at its weakest here, how- 
ever, because definite proof is lacking 
one way or the other. Barbara, ad- 
mittedly a prostitute who consorted 
with criminials, was arrested with 
three men several days after a brutal 
robbery murder. The men accused 
her of the actual killing though she 
swore she was not present and had 
no knowledge of the crime. Self-in- 
terest was a compelling motive for the 
men’s perjury if it was such. A young 
and pretty woman is unlikely to suffer 
the death penalty, they would reason. 
If she, the seeming perpetrator of the 
crime, is spared, then so will be her ac- 
complices. The film, in any case is not 
as clear as it might be on these details. 

The picture is also implicitly a plea 
against capital punishment. It spares 
the audience nothing in detailing the 
last hours of its heroine. 

Above and beyond either of these 
two purposes the film is a compas- 
sionate and profound character study 
of an adult delinquent. At one point 
the psychologist (Theodore Bikel) 
who examined Barbara and became 
convinced of her innocence described 
her as amoral, anti-social, a compul- 
sive liar and without respect for law 
or authority. She was all these things, 
largely because of a tragically bad 
childhood environment and yet, the 
picture makes clear without indulging 
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in sentimentality or moral distortion, 
she had fine and appealing qualities 
and was an eminently salvageable hu- 
man being. Some of the credit for this 
is due to producer Walter Wanger, 
director Robert Wise and the seem- 
ingly authentic script of Nelson Gid- 
ding and Don Mankiewicz. Most of the 
picture’s impact, however, is the con- 
tribution of Susan Hayward, giving 
the performance of her career as the 
doomed but indomitable Barbara. 


ODDLY enough, the subject of capital 
punishment, which is infrequently al- 
luded to in any of the mass entertain- 
ment media, was also the topic under 
discussion in the first Omnibus pro- 
gram of the new TV season. 

The Omnibus presentation, with 
Joseph Welch as narrator, was semi- 
documentary in style and took a 
frankly partisan stand against the 
death penalty. It began with an ac- 
count of the more gruesome forms un- 
der which capital punishment has 
been inflicted during the long and fre- 
quently doleful history of the human 
race. This was pretty strong viewing 
material for a Sunday afternoon audi- 
ence even though the program took 
the precaution (which I am afraid was 
hardly calculated to have the desired 
effect) of advertising itself as being 
suitable only for adults. 

After these preliminaries, the pro- 
gram discussed murder and its conse- 
quences in a contemporary context. 
According to its research the largest 
single class of murders in the United 
States today is committed late on a 
Saturday night by a comparatively 
young person who has never been in 
trouble with the law before, has had 
too much to drink and kills a close 
relative without any appreciable 
amount of premeditation. This was 
certainly news to me though I am 
skeptical of the importance of these 
statistics. Using them as a basis the 
program went on to dramatize, in what 
seemed like a pale and skimpy imita- 
tion of 1 Want to Live, the trial and last 
days of a young man who had killed 
his nagging wife under the above 
itemized conditions. The thesis of the 
playlet was that the condemned man 
never believes, even up to the moment 
of his execution that he will die. Since 
the belief in a reprieve is universal, 
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the program then argued, the conten- 
tion that capital punishment is a de- 
terrent to crime is falacious. It may 
well be possible to prove that capital 
punishment is not a deterrent to crime 
but this argument is beside the point 
entirely. 

In short, the TV show, in direct con- 
trast to the film, was an unconscious 
demonstration that partisan argument 
convinces only those who agreed with 
you in the first place. 


A DIFFERENT kind of controversy, the 
repercussions of which have not yet 
died down, was stirred up when Play- 
house 90 presented as its first play of 
the season, The Plot to Kill Stalin. 
Ordinarily anti-Communist programs 
on TV are an easy way for the powers 
that be to have their cake and eat it 
too: in other words to seem on one 
hand to be provocative and yet on the 
other to be safe from the usual pres- 
sures besetting the medium. In this 
case, however, the program and the 
network were beset on all sides by ob- 
viously responsible critics pointing 
out the impropriety of accusing the 
head of a government with whom we 
are not at war of murder (of commit- 
ting murder within a _ dramatic-fic- 
tional framework that is. The actual, 
provable crimes of the present Soviet 
leader would make a fairly hair-rais- 
ing documentary which would be less 
vulnerable to criticism). 

Not surprisingly the Soviet Ambas- 
sador added his voice to the clamor. 
The Russian protests rang a little hol- 
low, however, in the light of their own 
anti-Western propaganda campaign. 
CBS tried to make this point by indi- 
rection a few weeks later in The Red 
Sell. This program ran clips from 
numerous Russian propaganda films 
widely circulated throughout the neu- 
tralist world which depicted actual 
Western leaders evilly plotting global 
domination and other enormities if 
not actually committing murder. 

The strangest thing about the pro- 
gram is that, aside from being a po- 
litical hot-potato, it was a forceful, ex- 
citing, well-acted drama which gave 
a valid insight into the totalitarian 
mind. Playhouse 90 has not presented 
anything else nearly so _ interesting 
during the remainder of the season 
so far. 
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BY Euphemia Van Rensselaer 


THE FAMILY REUNION—After fum- 
bling for five years for a purpose, the 
Phoenix Theater has found a policy 
and a permanent director. In time 
they may attain a permanent com- 
pany. The policy is to produce plays 
by Nobel Prize winners so their first 
venture was T. S. Eliot’s most difficult 
play The Family Reunion, modeled 
on Aeschylus in which a young Eng- 
lish nobleman is pursued, like Orestes, 
by the Furies who, with serpent-en- 
twined hair and bloody jaws, repre- 
sented to the Greeks the pangs of 
conscience and divine punishment. 
On one side of Harry, Lord Monchen- 
sey, is his mother who represents 
the power of the world; on the other, 
his Aunt Agatha who urges him to re- 
deem his father’s sin and his own by 
“a pilgrimage of expiation.” 

In the first English production of 
The Family Reunion, the Furies were 
actually visible in modern dress until 
through the years they were reduced 
to eyes seen through a doorway but, 
as a dark sky surrounds Norris 
Houghton’s striking set of a skeleton 
drawing-room, the eyes perforce cov- 
ered the heavens and finally dissolved 
into the soft shades of dawn. Mr. 
Eliot has lately wondered if perhaps 
the matriarch, Lady Monchensey is 
not the dominant character in the 
play. This she became in the playing 
of Florence Reed against the gently 
mysterious but not very forceful fig- 
ure of Lillian Gish as Agatha. Fritz 
Weaver brought an echo of Hamlet to 
Harry whose sympathetic cousin, 
Mary, was given warmth and pathos 
by Sylvia Short (Mrs. Weaver). Warm 
and forthright also was Robert Geir- 
inger’s chauffeur who, due to Martin 


“her 


W yatt 


Browne, Eliot’s original director, is 
a symbol of natural grace! The uncles 
and aunts who serve as Greek chorus 
supply the humor with Mr. Eliot’s 
sharp characterizations only Doro- 
thy Sands’ comedy seemed out of key. 
It has taken twenty years for The 
Family Reunion to reach New York 
where it proves the mettle of the new 
director of the Phoenix, Stuart 
Vaughan. It’s a play that should chal- 
lenge our Catholic Theater groups. It 
is the most interesting play so far of 
the season.—Now Closed. 


THE PLEASURE OF HIS COMPANY— 
After a glimpse of San Francisco’s 
architectural splendors on the curtain, 
Donald Oenslager, the designer, ush- 
ers us unto the high-ceilinged, crystal- 
chandeliered interior of one of San 
Francisco’s oldest houses with its spa- 
cious view of the Golden Gate where 
the comedy that ensues is as gracious 
as its setting. It is here that Cornelia 
Otis Skinner as Mrs. Dougherty is liv- 
ing in well-padded domesticity with 
second husband and with the 
pretty offspring of her first marriage 
who is just about to be married to a 
thoroughly nice young man who 
breeds blooded cattle. Everything is 
rosy until the play opens with the 
arrival of Mrs. Dougherty’s first hus- 
band, “Bogo” Poole, international 
playboy and the blandest scamp of 
two continents. Pogo, who hasn’t seen 
his daughter, Jessica, since babyhood, 
is fascinated and wants her all to him- 
self so he sets about showing up the 
limitations of the very nice boy who 
can’t prattle French nor discuss the 
Grecian Isles. The comedy really has 
rather a sad ending although every- 
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body takes it so amiably. 
the playwright, Samuel Taylor and 
his aide, Miss Skinner must have 
thought of Cyril Ritchard when they 
conjured Pogo and certainly no one 
could have more fun in playing and 
directing The Pleasure of Your Com- 
pany than Mr. Ritchard. He and 
Dolores Hart, the completely charm- 
ing Jessica, match each other’s high 
spirits particularly when they are 
creating a duet of fog horns. Charles 
Ruggles makes a welcome reappear- 
ance as the grandfather who emu- 
lates Thoreau and gives Mr. Taylor 
an outlet for some pleasant poetry 
quotations. Walter Abel is the long 


Certainly 


suffering Dougherty and George Pep- 
pard is forthright as the nice young 
man. Mr. Taylor has lit one light in a 
At the Longacre. 


dull season. 


LISTEN TO THE QUIET—Blackfriars 
has staged a horrifying drama of ter- 
rorism behind the Iron Curtain. The 
action takes place in a prison cell 
guarded by a sadistic American turned 
Commie and known as “The Whip” 
because he carries a knout as well as 
a revolver. We have met the same 
compatriot before in tough Army Ser- 
geant but this time the only soldier 
he has to bully is his own brother 
Awol, whom he keeps pickled in 
whiskey. The other prisoners are a 
blind girl—once a novice now rav- 
ished; a mute flogged daily by the 
Whip—we are shown his back; a dis- 
guised priest and a trembling Amer- 
ican tourist. “Do you believe there is 
a God?” bellows the Whip. “Yes,” 
gasps the tourist. “Deny Him or I'll 
blow your head off.” Groveling and 
shaking, the tourist mutters: “There 
is no God.” “Fine,” chirrups the 
Whip. “Now Ill send your soul to 
hell,” and shoots him dead. End of 
Act I. 

The- curtain was also my cue to 
exit. There is no more degrading ex- 
perience than to watch the agony of a 
coward. The Priest, the Girl and the 
Mute were evidently slated to be mar- 
tyrs but nothing short of chains could 
have kept me in my seat to see them 
tortured through two more acts. I 
surmised I believe correctly — that 
the final curtain would not fall till 
everyone was dead. If we all admit 
the effect that brutality on the screen 
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has had on our young people, why 
introduce it on the stage even with 
a Christian moral? If the play were 
written as a warning to America, we 
must remember that it was not the 
revelations of Dachau or Belsen that 
touched the conscience of the German 
people as much as the story of the 
Jewish girl who wrote in her diary 
“I know most men are good.” 

This is no disparagement of the 
tersely written play by Fred J. Scol- 
lay nor the striking production with 
special praise for the performances 
of Pegeen Rose as the Girl and Quinn 
Marino as the Mute.—At the Black- 
friars Guild. 


MAKE A MILLION—The story of the 
new farce with Sam Levene is not a 
pretty one but offers some silly situa- 
tions and some broad laughs. It con- 
cerns the efforts of Mr. Levene as a 
TV producer to find respectability 
and a husband for a silly little girl in 
his show and involves his secretary 
feigning to be a lovelorn suitor on the 
outside parapet of the terrace on the 
twentieth floor. All that Sam Levene 
needs as a top comedian is a script. 
At the Playhouse. 


THEATRE NATIONAL POPULAIRE— 
France may be remiss in housing her 
people but she never neglects their cul- 
tural education. For three hundred 
years the Comedie Francaise has been 
maintained by kings, emperors and 
Republicans to keep the traditional 
and the modern French theater alive 
at the highest level. Since 1920 clas- 
sical theater at popular prices has 
also been provided for the people in 
Paris and on tour through the coun- 
try. Jean Vilar took over the direc- 
tion of the T.N.P. in 1951. His pro- 
ductions are on an open stage with a 
black background. Costumes take the 
place of scenery and with a minimum 
of props the company, which num- 
bers from twenty to thirty, are free to 
travel widely and to give the outdoor 
performances for which they are fa- 
mous. The actors are listed alpha- 
betically and Gerard Philipe, the 
popular screen star, simply appears 
under P. Neither the genius nor the 
exquisite detail of the Comedie Fran- 
caise are to be looked for in the 
T.N.P. company who convey emotions 
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on a large scale to large audiences 
but when Vilar and Philipe play to- 
gether as they did in Le Cid, the play 
assumes heroic proportion and the 
poetry of Corneille is given noble but 
natural expression. And what an 
extraordinary experience nowadays 
to have honor and glory the vital in- 
terest of drama! As usual, Sol Hurok 
brought the T.N.P. to North America. 
Now on tour. 


THE MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND — “Fun, 
laughs and sin,” is the quotation used 
in the listing of the latest comedy by 
Leslie Stevens, author of Bullfight, 
directed by Joseph Anthony. The sin 
is suggested; the wit is suggestiveness; 
the cliché is sex. The set-up is novel. 
A professor and his wife, a dean, each 
have lectures on either side of a re- 
volving stage on which are reflected 
the memories that keep recurring to 
them as they lecture respectively on 
“Monogamy” and “Marriage.” Both 
find it hard to forget the daughter of 
a colleague, the six-foot blonde who 


announced so blandly that, in the in- 
terest of eugenics, she had flown all 


the way from Stockholm to invite 
Professor Delville to father a child 
who will have her superb body and 
his fine mind. No one knows better 
than Charles Boyer and Claudette Col- 
bert how to give perfect timing to 
comedy; Julie Newmar, once Stupe- 
fyin’ Jones in Li'l Abner, is the Nordic 
seductress; Edmon Ryan, the wry 
commentator and confidant of Mrs. 
Delville. The Devilles rout the blonde 
but Miss Colbert has some lines which 
elicit the guffaws more appropriate to 
burlesque.—At the Plymouth. 


COLDILOCKS—Jean and Walter Kerr’s 
much-heralded musical has at last 
come to life in the Lunt-Fontanne 
Theater whose décor of blue and gold 
has been matched by Peter Larkin, 
the designer, to a pretty opening 
scene of blue and silver. But it is in a 
very plain street in the New York of 
1913 that Max Grady, played by Don 
Ameche, is shooting some silent thrill- 
ers with a beautiful lead, played by 
Elaine Stritch, whose high-minded 
millionaire fiancé, played by Russell 
Nype, won’t allow her to break her 
contract. This is very helpful to the 
Kerrs as Elaine and Ameche, her 
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tough producer are thus tightly bound 
together until it’s time for the great 
decision between Art and Money. 
Since Ameche has top billing over 
Nype, Art wins. “But I wish I could 
afford one dress,” sighs Elaine, “that 
is so wrong that everyone knows it 
must be right.” The funniest movie 
sequence is when Elaine, guarding 
her baby in a log cabin, patiently 
whams each intruding Indian over 
the head until the chairs give out and 
she whams the next with the baby. 
Agnes de Mille has created the 
dances; Elaine has one with a big 
black bear which provides the show’s 
title but little Pat Stanley has the best 
with all her dream suitors. Goldi- 
locks offers $350,000 worth of agree- 
able entertainment. The dialogue has 
wit; the music too much brass.,—aAl! 
the Lunt-Fontanne. 


THE TIME OF THE CUCKOO—The 
series of plays by Arthur Laurents 
has had a successful beginning with 
the fable of the spinster schoolmistress 
in Venice and her unsuccessful ro- 
mance. It is well directed and played 
with much spirit, especially by Kath- 
leen McGuire. All the tickets are $2.30 
with even a “budget performance” on 
Tuesday nights. Alt the Sheridan 
Square Theater. 


THE GIRLS IN 509— When a farce 
must be bounded by one room, it is 
up to the playwright to devise some 
violent external action. This the au- 
thor of The Solid Gold Cadillac, How- 
ard Teichmann, has done with his 
zebra trap which falls from the ceil- 
ing over any rash intruder and ropes 
them upward. The owners of this un- 
usual safety measure are two good 
Republicans, aunt and niece, who en- 
gaged a hotel suite in 1932 when the 
Democrats threatened the country’s 
ruin and have remained in the suite 
under assumed names since that dread 
election. Fortunately Aunt Hettie had 
the foresight to bring her tiaras, etc., 
along in a brown paper bag but she 
is running out of diamonds just as the 
hotel is sold and the staff is reduced 
to Old Jim, the elevator man. It is a 
timid but ambitious journalist who 
finally gets introduced to the ladies 
via the zebra trap and gives them 
some current news. That is Mr. 
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Teichmann’s opportunity for some 
political sallies the best of which is 
having the same actor, Robert Em- 
hardt, play both the Republican and 
the Democratic Party Manager with- 
out any change. Peggy Wood is Aunt 
Hettie and Imogene Coca is the much 
younger niece, Mimsy; both try to 
keep the farce within fairly natural 
bounds where Miss Coca’s sly humor 
is at its best.—At the Belasco. 


BERYOZKA—A Russian Dance Com- 
pany from Moscow. Neither ballerinas 
nor folk dancers, this company is a 
group of unusually good-looking girls 
trained by Nadezhda Nedezhdina who 
has an extraordinarily fertile imagi- 
nation for choreography. Formerly 
with the Bolshoi Ballet Madame N.N. 
can devise patterns with shawls and 
endlessly charming convolutions that 
challenge a kaleidoscope. She can 
even conjure up a herd of swans float- 
ing on a lake out of white arms rising 
above some soft headdresses. The 
gliding dance with birch branches 
has given the title to the company. It 
is one ray of hope for the Russian 
people that the Soviet will subsidize 
some beauty for them.—On Tour. 


COMES A DAY—This is a first play by 
Speed Lamkin who has dramatized 
his own prize-winning story about a 
woman who is convinced that money 
is the only synonym for happiness 
and is pushing through her daugh- 
ter’s marriage to the richest young 
man in town. The girl, who has in- 
herited her mother’s fetish, jilts an 
ordinary but honest traveling sales- 
man and is only saved from ruin by 
the rich young man’s first wife who 
comes to warn the family of her for- 
mer husband’s sadistic tendencies, 
later proved by the decapitation of 
the young brother’s pet crow. George 
C. Seott has a horrendous scene of 
paranoiac convulsions which proves 
his unusual ability but turns the play 
from brooding doom into the melo- 
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drama of police sirens. Every first aid 
is given Mr. Lamkin by his cast 
headed by no less a star than Judith 
Anderson in all her power and Arthur 
O’Connell as her pathetic husband 
who is better at losing a fortune than 
making a living. Brandon de Wilde, 


‘who won a Donaldson Award at ten, 


appears as the teenage brother but 
will soon be a leading man. One dif- 
ficulty about the play is that one has 
no great sympathy for anyone in it 
except the crow who caws for his 
master.—Closed. 


ONCE MORE, WITH FEELING—Four 
years ago Harry Kurnitz wrote a sat- 
ire about the art world called The 
Reclining Nude. Mr. Kurnitz now of- 
fers a farce about the music world 
and has added a heroine, Dolly, who 
is the only person who can control 
that vile-tempered man and sublime 
conductor, Victor Fabian. For twelve 
years Dolly soothed Fabian and his 
victims—he even put his foot through 
her harp—then she went to teach mu- 
sic in a college whose president has 
just asked her to marry him once she 
gets her divorce. The divorce, how- 
ever, raises a problem as Dolly and 
Fabian had never taken time out to 
be married. The author thus achieves 
a questionable situation which forces 
Dolly to return to Fabian before she 
can divorce him and the choice be- 
tween Art and Education must be 
made. Of course everyone knows 
which it will be. Laughs come with 
the vagaries of the characters—the vio- 
linist who treats his fingers like rare 
porcelain; the Russian impresario so 
resoundingly played by Walter Mat- 
thau; the old trustee of the Symphony 
Society who manufactures beer and 
hates music. Joseph Cotten plays 
without question a great man but he 
might well be a prime minister in- 
stead of a musician. Arlene Francis 
proves her flair for comedy. The play 
itself rings false and cheapish.—At 
the National. 











NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 

by Boris Pasternak 

Pantheon, $5.00 
It is quite likely that the name of Yurii 
Zhivago will stand long after our time 
as a primary symbol of free man under 
the heel of oppression. Perhaps Zhi- 
vago’s “air of freedom and unconcern” 
was the cause of all his trouble. To him 
the life of the spirit, the life from 
which he drew inspiration for his 
poems and for his work as a physician, 
was more real than the “dream,” the 
scattering of reality, of all moral and 
purely human values by the Soviet 
avalanche. In this moving novel there 
are passages as solid and tangible as 
anything in Tolstoy; then there are 
passages as nightmarish, as fragmen- 
tary, as anything in Kafka. Together 
these two techniques are a subtle in- 
strument for narrating the life of a 
man who was an exile in the country 
of his birth. 

All the characters in Doctor Zhivago 
are exiles. “All my life,” one of them 
says, “I’ve had to keep looking for 
people.” And the physical movement 
of the characters, fleeing from the 
storm centers and moving fatalistically 
back to them, serves as a living sym- 
bol of a land in ferment. That the fer- 
ment was not initially Bolshevist, or 
even primarily so—that, in effect, Bol- 
shevism was counter-revolutionary— 
is amply indicated here. In one of 
his many periods of exile, Yurii An- 
dreievich sees the fields as fever and 
the woods as health. “God, so it seemed 
to him, dwelled in the woods, while 
the fields echoed with the sardonic 
laughter of the devil.” 

“What kind of people are they,” 
Yurii asks himself of the new Red 
masters, “to go on raving with this 


never-cooling, feverish ardor, year in, 
year out, on non-existent, long-van- 
ished subjects, and to know nothing, 
to see nothing around them?” He 
comes back from one exile to find that 
its dangerous to refer to “rooms” in 
the house; it is “living space” now. 
He starts out on another exile because 
he is no longer a doctor; he is con- 
scripted into service as a “medical 
worker.” Out of the confusion of the 
times, out of the buffeting from a gi- 
gantic, scarcely seen hand, comes the 
confusion in Zhivago’s own life and 
the lives of those around him, Tram- 
pled underfoot, but still hoped for, 
still spoken of, are human _ values, 
values that ultimately are _ religious 
ones. Thus, in a special but a very 
real sense, Doctor Zhivago is one of the 
great religious novels of our time. 
This is not a tract, but a human 
document. The fact that this book 
recalls the days when Russia was one 
interminable conversation is enough 
to provoke the Kremlin’s fury. One 
has only to compare the conversations 
in the beginning of the book with 
those at the end to be able to measure 
what has happened in Russia in the 
past forty years. Yet the note at the 
end 


is, perhaps ironically, a serene 
one. After Yurri Zhivago’s death two 


of his friends, looking up from a book 
of his poems, can sense in “a freedom 
of the soul” a future which “tangibly 
moved into the streets” of Moscow. 


ASK ME NO MORE 

by Pamela Frankau 

Harper. $3.95 
In this witty and brilliant novel Miss 
Frankau once again displays her con- 
siderable talent for looking below the 
surface at human lives, and almost 
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uncannily revealing the motives, emo- 
tional and spiritual, of their signifi- 
cant though often seemingly inexplic- 
able actions. 

One such action is the ironic death 
of Alex Bliss’ husband, shot by the 
Fascist prince husband of a woman (a 
former mistress and literary friend) he 
was trying to befriend. Even less easy 
to explain is the way, after many years 
of widowhood, Alex comes to love 
young Ludo Carne. Ludo, Alex learns, 
is her late husband’s illegitimate son 
by Perdita, Lady Carne. Ludo, by the 
way, is a typical “beat generation” 
young man, completely amoral, and 
with a frank, pagan naiveté that is 
somehow chilling. 

This love—the great true love of 
Alex’ life—between Ludo and Alex is 
perhaps the least motivated and the 
least pleasant element in the novel, 
particularly since it has a physical 
culmination which seems over-sordid 
even though Alex bitterly regrets it 
and never lets it happen more than 
once. The resolution of all this misery 
is the very weakest link of a narrative 
which is plagued from the beginning 
with coincidence and sudden death. 
It is unfortunate that a novel which 
displays in many respects a spiritual 
depth should be so lacking in convinc- 
ing plot structure. At the end Alex 
gives the trust fund she was to estab- 
lish for Ludo’s education to a Catholic 
hospice and Masses are said for the 
dead boy. Her brother George—one 
of the book’s more likeable characters, 
a Leftist turned Catholic—says that to 
love Ludo as Alex did was a privilege. 
But despite the spirituality of the 
whole, and penetrating interpretations 
of unhappy experience, the book’s 
major flaws in structure and credi- 
bility are not successfully resolved- 
even by the fine and perceptive writ- 
ing. 


ONE ULYSSES TOO MANY 

by Storm Jameson 

Harper. $3.50 
This is a somewhat strange yet grip- 
ping novel about a group of Polish 
refugees living in Nice. The story is 
chiefly concerned with the efforts of 
the leaders of the colony to found a 
magazine which will keep their ideals 
and aspirations alive. In the circle 
dominated by Jan Kot, editor of Pole 
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Star, and a Russian liberal, comes a 
brilliant exiled poet, Michael Nadzin. 

Everyone hopes Nadzin will be the 
catalyst for the group, but because he 
sees below the surface of things—be- 
yond the parochial, old-Polish point 
of view of the others—he proves a 
completely disturbing element, and in 
the end completely unacceptable. Un- 
like the others, he has lived for some 
time in post-war Poland; because he 
sees some good even in that Commu- 
nist-ridden land and because he insists 
that the old Poland of the great land- 
owners can never return, he is ac- 
cused of being a Communist. It does 
not help matters that he has an affair 
with Madame Genin (with whom Jan 
Kot is in love) or that he helps out 
some old friends who are suspected of 
having been informers. Although he is 
not a religious man—and like the 
others has turned his back on Catholi- 
cism — Nadzin is remarkably like a 
protagonist in Bernanos or Greene; he 
is a responsibility-haunted man. He 
sees all sides of every question, pities 
all and is the foe only of empty logic 
and doctrinaire minds. 

One point which Miss Jameson ap- 
pears to be making in all this is worthy 
of note: the drawing together of all 
Europe into a unity against the domi- 
nation of both Russia and America. 
While this theory lacks—let us hope 
something of the precise truth, it is 
significant for its underlining of a 
new tendency of the English to think 
themselves Europeans, a new phe- 
nomenon in the psychology of the tight 
little island. 


CRESCENDO 

by Phyllis Bentley 

Macmillan. $3.75 
Miss Bentley, in the latest glimpse she 
affords us of her Yorkshire people, has 
a strong theme, a thesis even. The 
ethic of Crescendo asks us to believe 
that the action of a minor civic official 
in closing his wicket three minutes 
early leads to crisis and tragedy in 
several lives. “It is worth while acting 
rightly, simply to make the sum of 
human activity nobler.” Ironically, 
these words are spoken by a man who 
later takes his own life, and in a way 
that endangers others. 

Miss Bentley’s plot may be a little too 
tight for comfort, but her characters 














are 


engagingly presented. Through 
Peter Trahier’s carelessness, a master 
weaver in a mill is late for work, and 
some valuable cloth is damaged be- 
yond repair. The mill owner becomes 
wroth, nearly losing his son’s affec- 
tion. The son is only too willing to see 
his father as a high-handed money- 
grabber and, through a delayed anger, 
causing a schoolmaster to lose out on a 
coveted post. Before the tangled web 
is completely woven the reader gets 
to know some solid Yorkshire types. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY 

by Lawrence Schoonover 

Little, Brown. $5.00 
The Revolutionary is an ample and 
knowledgeable biographical novel 
about the son of a gardener who left 
the Scottish highlands for a life of ad- 
venture on the sea. The gardener’s 
son is, of course, our own John Paul 
Jones, whose career ran from appren- 
tice seaman to slaver, thence to Revo- 
lutionary captain, and finally admiral 
for Russia’s Catherine the Great. 

Although this is intended as an adult 
book, there are many overtones of the 
derring-do of adolescent adventure 
stories. The result is a curious mix- 
ture of mature vocabulary and imma- 
ture imagination. Mr. Schoonover is at 
his most engaging in his descriptions 
of sea battles and other nautical hard- 
ships. He editorializes frequently and 
at length often on subjects of much in- 
terest but always to the detriment of 
narrative flow. On page 438 for exam- 
ple, he expatiates on “the instinct of 
fair play and good manners, born of 
the Renaissance of the ashes of classi- 
cal Greece and Rome.” Of course this 
destroys the illusion of immediacy 
which the scenes of action have helped 
to create. The Revolutionary is none- 
theless well-researched, and the reader 
who does not object to occasional 
clumsiness in the author’s handling of 
things will certainly absorb huge 
pieces of history pleasantly enough. 


THE ADMIRAL’S FANCY 

by Showell Styles 

Longmans. $3.50 
Unusual in its precise re-creation of a 
lusty wartime period, Mr. Styles’ novel 
is concerned with Lady Emma Hamil- 
ton’s checkered career and her most 
influential part in the fabulous suc- 
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cesses of her lover, Lord Nelson. Not 
only in language and psychology, but 
in masterly description of naval bat- 
tles which Mr. Styles obviously knows 
at first hand, we have here the true 
flavor of the time of Trafalgar. 

The device of telling Nelson’s story 
chiefly from the point of view of Cap- 
tain Ben Hallowell of the British Navy, 
a friend of Nelson, lends dramatic in- 
terest, though the narrative is often 
stilted and dull when it deals with 
Hallowell’s own life. On the debit side 
also must be added the book’s preoc- 
cupation with illicit love, perhaps 
partly unavoidable in view of histori- 
cal fact; and the bland assumption, 
again historically correct but appar- 
ently condoned at least by the author, 
of the superiority of “John Bull” in all 
his viewpoints, including the religious 

all “foreign” religions being written 
off as crudely superstitious. Nonethe- 
less, this is a remarkable job accom- 
plished in less than three hundred 


pages. Would that other historical 
novelists were as concise. 
THE EYE OF THE STORM 

by John Hearne 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $4.00 


A tropical triangle on an island re- 
markably like Jamaica, British and 
native at once, is the setting of this 
well-knit, toughly-written novel. Al- 
though Mr. Hearne dubs in economic 
(the Syrians are taking all the best 
businesses from the island’s original 
exploiters) and atmospheric (the in- 
evitable hurricane) backgrounds, his 
foreground is the thing. Thus what 
might have been a valuable evocation 
of a changing pattern in race relations 
dwindles to being merely the un- 
savory story of a money-grubbing, 
half-breed woman and her lovers. 
And to that story Mr. Hearne lends 
nothing beyond technical competence 
save the faintest echo of a neutral 
irony. 


THE TROUBLE WITH LAZY ETHEL 
by Ernest K. Gann 
Sloane. $3.95 
The “Ethel” of the title is a hurricane. 
Now hurricanes are always, to put it 
mildly, an inconvenience. But Hurri- 
cane Ethel is an extremely awkward 
and unwelcome female, for in her 
direct path is Nikki (alias Pistol Two), 
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a tiny atoll in the South Pacific serving 
as an observation station for the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
Actually Ethel started out in life as 
a doodle on a meteorologist’s weather 


map. It’s all—at least in the begin- 
ning—a bureaucrat’s mistake. A very 
minor bureaucrat’s major mistake. 


Mr. Gann has easy and competent fun 
with his likeable hero, Adam Smith, 
the meteorologist, and with the not too 
oppressive “heavy,” Brigadier General 
Herbert Zebulon Pike, U. S. A. (Ret.). 
It’s all a good-natured spoof of the 
quirks of bureaucracy and tropical 
storms, doodles and deluges both. And 
the characters are believable and lik- 
able. An amiable time-killer, this. 


BACKLASH 

by Morris L. West 

Morrow. $3.50 
Mr. West, who may be remembered 
for his work of nonfiction, Children 
of the Shadows, a searing indictment 
of those who neglected the post-war 
orphaned children of Naples, turns 
again to the post-war scene in this 
novel. 

The setting is a small village in the 
Austrian Alps where a British army 
major tries, against the efforts of a 
corrupt police chief and a weak 
mayor, to rebuild a broken society. 
His only help comes from the parish 
priest, whom Major Hanlon, as a semi- 
narian, once knew well. Now Major 
Hanlon is a fallen-away Catholic, 
estranged from his wife and in love 
with a girl from the village. He tries 
to forget his personal problems and 
lose himself in an uphill struggle for 
justice. A ray of hope enters near the 
end, but it is one which seems to 
come from Hollywood rather than 
from heaven. 


THE DRAGON TREE 

by Victor Canning 

Sloane. $3.95 
Mr. Canning adds a fictional footnote 
to Britain’s island story—in the sense 
of trouble from John Bull’s’ other 
islands—in this breezy, well-plotted 
tale innocent of political overtones or 
other esoteric subtleties. Plot’s the 
thing in The Dragon Tree, a story of 
prisoners and their guardians on the 
British-owned island of Mora, off 
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Africa in the South Atlantic. To 
Mora has come Major Richmond and 
with him are his prisoners, Arab 
“rebels” from another British-held 
island, this one in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. 

The British idea is to hold the Arab 
rebels, one of whom is accompanied 
into exile by his English wife, until 
their countrymen forget all about 
them, and forget about a revolution as 
well. Mr. Canning complicates mat- 
ters a little by causing the Major and 
the Englishwoman to fall in love. Un- 
settling too is the discovery that the 
supposed Arab chieftain held captive 
is really the twin brother of the real 
chief, now two years dead. Well, it 
all has a rousing and satisfying finish. 
Good adventure-yarn spinning all the 
way. 


MY SECRET DIARY 

(Non-Fiction) 

by Giovanni Guareschi 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 
In a book which is funny, touching, 
and profound, the creator of Don 
Camillo gives us, in disjointed jottings 
ranging from a paragraph to several 
pages in length, what he noted at the 
time (1943-1945) and what he now 
remembers of his experience as a pris- 
oner of war. As an Italian he was an 
ally of the Germans when the war 
started, and their prisoner when it 
ended. The ‘‘Anglo-Americans’”’ 
bombed his house in 1943; in 1945 
they were giving him soup. 

“I had no more influence than a nut- 
shell,” he says, “tossed about on the 
ocean, and I emerged without ribbons 
or medals on my chest. I emerged as 
a victor, however, because I came 
through the cataclysm without hatred 
in my soul and I made the discovery 
of a precious friend, myself.” It is a 
madman’s war that Mr. Guareschi re- 
ports. Only to Giovanni Guareschi 
would come a relief package of phono- 
graph needles. Little things do not 
escape him: he notes an officer’s ex- 
change of his copy of the Divine 
Comedy for cigarettes and observes a 
gray sky as a “1944-1948 sky.” 

My Secret Diary is a book well worth 
reading for itself and as a sombre and 
ironic backdrop for Don Camillo’s 
world. 
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THE SHOOK-UP GENERATION 

by Harrison E. Salisbury 

Harper. $3.95 
Do not attempt to prune a tree until 
you have first inspected the forest. 
The author of this hard-hitting ac- 
count of gang formation and activity 
did inspect the forest first, and then 
only on the basis of his personal con- 
tacts with gang leaders and members 
did he suggest certain methods of 
pruning the tree of the “Shook-up Gen- 
eration” growing up with its tangled 
roots in the forest of society. This is 
indeed a welcome departure from the 
very unsatisfactory approach of some 
writers in this field who insist on pro- 
nouncing on the morality of a situa- 
tion before they have scientific knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

To the unitiated adult reader, terms 
like “bop club,” “coolie,” “gig,” 
“junkie,” “punk out,” “rumble,” “shin 
battle,” and “stenjer,” are indeed a 
strange argot. Such terms are, how- 
ever, very much a part of the circum- 
scribed lives of many of our adoles- 
cents in America today. Certain broad 
dislocations in the structure and func- 
tion of social institutions in American 
life have contributed in large measure 
to gang formation and conflict with 
conventional standards of behavior. 
Perhaps the most “shook-up” of these 
social institutions is the family. The 
author repeatedly stresses the fact 
that despite the severity of environ- 
mental conditions, the solidarity of 
the family is the most important fac- 
tor in keeping the youths out of real 
trouble. Other social institutions such 
as religion and education can contrib- 
ute to family solidarity by developing 
positive programs of their own con- 
cerning gang activities. 

The author directs some long over- 


due criticisms at those responsible for 
replacing slum areas with beautiful, 
bleak, cold, uninviting structures. 
Such structures without the necessary 
social services are shells which hide 


only for a moment the same slum 
areas which they replaced. The sec- 
tion dealing with the “street club 


workers,” who try to reorient the ac- 
tivities of gang members into socially 
approved channels, is especially well 
done. 

Rosert H,. AMUNDSON, PH.D. 


FOUR EXISTENTIALIST 
THEOLOGIANS 

by Will Herberg 

Doubleday. $4.00 
This work is a compilation of some 
of the more interesting if not the most 
significant writings of Jacques Mari- 
tain, Nicolas Berdyaev, Martin Buber, 
and Paul Tillich. Besides providing 
the reader with four short but splen- 
did biographical sketches, Will Her- 
burg contributes a scholarly general 
introduction in which he states clear- 
ly the purpose and scope of this vol- 
ume. It is to present “both what is 
common to all and what is distinctive 
to each... of the four philosopher- 
theologians.” 

In an analysis as brilliant as it is 
brief, Herberg first examines these 
“common themes.” The four “heralds 
of the post-modern mind” have pro- 
duced, each within the framework of 
his own tradition, a doctrine which 
is basically ontological. However 
differently they approach it, each is 
concerned with the being of things, 
and each appeals primarily to human 
reason and experience rather than to 
any sort of authority to substantiate 
his conclusions. All four are, more, 
over, existentialist in outlook. They 
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are interested in the human predica- 
ment, in the person and community 
of persons. “This is true even of 
Maritain,” Herberg concedes, “for all 
the ‘objectivist’ bias of his Thomism.” 
Their social consciousness is, in the 
author’s opinion, the most character- 
istic mark of their common outlook. 
They deprecate with a common en- 
thusiasm the depersonalization and 
dehumanization which modern mass 
society begets. Each of these “reli- 
gious philosophers,” furthermore, dis- 
plays a serious apologetic interest. 
They are convinced that the creative 
work of the human spirit must be re- 
lated to the ultimate source of being 
in order to escape perversity and frus- 
tration. They attempt on the one hand 
to give secular culture a theocentric 
reference, while on the other they 
endeavor to imbue theology with a 
depth understanding of human exist- 
ence in its ultimate dimension. 

While stressing the unity which is 
revealed in these basic aspects of 
their thought, Herberg does not neg- 
lect the differences which separate 
the thinking of Maritain, Berdyaev, 
Buber, and Tillich. “Yet this unity, 
real as it is, should not blind us to the 
different ways in which these themes 
are developed in the work of the four 
men, for it is the diversity of ways, 
as much as the common point of de- 
parture, that defines the significance 
of their thought.” For example, al- 
though the doctrine of each has a 
definite ontological orientation, Til- 
lich assigns to the terms being and 
non-being a content very different 
than does Maritain. And each of the 
two differs basically on this point 
from Berdyaev and Buber. As a re- 
sult of these fundamental ontological 
differences, each of the four formu- 
lates a notion of the Godhead which 
has little in common with those of 
the other three. This “diversity of 
ways,” moreover, extends beyond be- 
ing and the Godhead to such concepts 
as person, society, freedom, sin, and 
redemption. It is difficult to imagine, 
for example, how two social philoso- 
phies could be more diametrically op- 
posed to one another than are those 
of Berdyaev and Maritain. Berdyaev 
propounds a situation ethic which 
excludes all law and objective norms 
of conduct as “the primary slavery 
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of man.” Maritain, on the other hand, 
defends a society based on conform- 
ity to objective norms of conduct 
which are discovered by the applica- 
tion of right reason to human rela- 
tions. 

Will Herberg has put together an 
interesting and provocative book. He 
artfully maintains a position of neu- 
trality, not indicating in this work 
which of the “different ways” he him- 
self is inclined to follow. And it is 
precisely here that the _ principal 
weakness of the book lies. In analyz- 
ing the respective teachings of his 
four existentialist theologians, Her- 
berg speaks of a “point of departure” 
at which they hold several themes in 
common. He speaks, too, of the diver- 
gent “ways” over which they pursue 
these themes. Nowhere does he men- 
tion any terminal point to which these 
ways lead. Yet the only alternative 
to affirming that such a point does in 
fact exist is to embrace a position of 
agnosticism, In simple words, it is a 
question not of the way alone, but 
of the way and the truth. And if the 
recognition of this fact presents us 
with the embarrassing task of assign- 
ing priority to one over the other, the 
objectivist bias of our Thomism would 
impel us to favor the latter. 

Rev. Ropert A. O’DONNELL, C.S.P. 


MISTRESS TO AN AGE 

by J. Christopher Herold 

Bobbs-Merrill. $5.95 
It is impossible to read any biography 
or memoir of Napoleonic Europe 
without continually encountering the 
fascinating figure of Mme. de Staél, 
who, just as in life, has only to ap- 
pear to dominate the scene. So 
extraordinary was the career of this 
remarkable woman, born in 1766 as 
Anne Louise Germaine Necker, that no 
account of it could be entirely dull, 
but the author tells her story in a 
style that perhaps even she would 
have pronounced worthy of her. 
While Mr. Herold modestly denies that 
this is intended to be the definitive 
biography, it certainly seems unlikely 
to be rivaled by any other in effective 
wit, irony and unflagging zest. 

As daughter of Jacques Necker, 
much admired minister of Louis XVI, 
and the intellectual Suzanne Curchod, 
whom the historian Gibbon had once 
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wanted to marry, Germaine was born 
io immense wealth and unquestioned 
social positiom, From childhood she 
was exposed to the leading minds of 
ithe day in her mother’s carefully as- 
sembled salon, but it was not a happy 
childhood, for the redoubtable Mme. 
Necker, despite her admiration for 
Rousseau, imposed a staggering regi- 
men of reading and study. She also 
selected the younger William Pitt as a 
possibly suitable husband, and never 
forgave her daughter for rejecting the 
idea out of reluctance to leave Paris 
and her adored father. When after 
suitably prolonged negotiations Ger- 
maine was married to Baron Staél von 
Holstein, Swedish ambassador to Ver- 
sailles, she lost no time in enjoying 
her new-found freedom to the utmost. 

Though she was indeed just as plain 
as her enemies never tired of point- 
ing out, her, superior mind, dazzling 
conversation’ and unbounded - self- 
confidence carried all before her, in 
love as well as in every other field 
she entered. Indeed, as the number 
of distinguished lovers mounts, from 
Talleyrand to Benjamin Constant, 
and the possible fathers for her vari- 
ous children are considered, the 
amazed reader may well begin to find 
new meaning in Mr. Herold’s title. A 
creature of a thousand contradictions, 
Germaine managed to combine amor- 
ous adventure, political intrigue 
(though always with moderate and 
reasonable aims) and one of the great- 


est literary successes of her day. 
Whether exchanging polite’ insults 
with Marie Antoinette, maneuvering 
a lover into the cabinet of a revolu- 
tionary government, arguing with 


Byron, corresponding with Goethe or, 
most consistently, defying Napoleon, 
Mme. de Staél in these pages holds 
the reader as enthralled as every one 
else who ever knew her. 

Rocer B. DooLtrey, Pu.D. 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF POLITICAL THOUGHT 
by C. Northcote Parkinson 
Houghton Mifflin. $5.00 
Aristotle noted the likelihood of one 
governmental form decaying and giv- 
ing way to another, and Mr. Parkin- 
son’s book is a historical documenta- 
tion of that thesis. Except for this 
observation, Aristotle might altogether 
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have escaped this iconoclastic author's 
attention, for Parkinson makes short 
shrift of political theorists. He be 
lieves they often pen drivel and have 
influenced events but litthe—-a refresh 
ing view. He focuses instead on the 
development of the actual political 
institutions and practices of all cul 
tures and periods, including pre-his 
tory, treating only ideas which reflect 
the spirit of an era. The book i: 
marked also by a trenchant, though 
somewhat overdrawn, analysis of the 
defects of democracy, which Parkin- 
son considers to include a tendency 
toward socialism, a burgeoning bu- 
reaucracy, and a foreign policy which 
sacrifices national interests on the altar 
of political expediency. 

Parkinson musters persuasive evi- 
dence of the evolution of governmental 
forms which he prudently character- 
izes as a tendency rather than a rule. 
Briefly he explains that a monarch 
promotes his own downfall by creat- 
ing a nobility, which eventually 
assumes power as an_ aristocracy. 
Aristocracy in turn develops into de- 
mocracy as noble blood becomes wide- 
spread and as commoners are admitted 


into the privileged class. Revolution 
and dictatorship are then produced 


when the politically powerful poor re- 
press the upper classes. And the chaos 


resulting from the dictator’s death 
often occasions the restoration = of 


monarchy. 

Parkinson’s views on religion, how- 
ever, Will draw fire. His religious rela 
tivism and his rejection of the natural 
law will be unacceptable to Catholics, 
and his minimization of the influence 
of religion on democratic thought may 
be criticized. Our democratic phi 
losophy embodies as fundamentals the 
essential equality of men, the unique 
worth of the person, and the value 
of free moral choice, and these con- 
cepts are rooted in our Judeo-Christian 
heritage. It should also be noted that 
Parkinson’s apparent belief that the- 
ocracy almost inevitably brings minute 
regulation of its citizens’ lives is in- 
applicable to an enlightened theoc 
racy. He might have done well to re- 
flect upon the fact that St. Thomas 
warns legislators against attempting 
the impossible by forbidding all vices. 
and counsels them rather to prohibit 


only grievous transgressions, chiefls 
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those which are 
Finally, Parkinson’s denunciation of 
laws grounded upon the moral pre- 
cepts of religion ignores the valuable 
unity produced by the incorporation 
in law of the basic moral teachings 
of a society’s religious inheritance. 
Other judgments of the author are 
also questionable. While stating the 
unchallengeable proposition that gov- 
ernments are to be judged by results, 
he pretends an aseptic objectivity by 
not explicitly delineating the results 
he thinks are important. But his evalu- 
ation of the various forms of govern- 
ment betrays him. He is convinced that 
the democratic doctrines of equality 
and liberty are incompatible because 
securing economic equality requires 
state confiscation and paternalism 
which annihilate freedom, and his de- 
velopment of this argument which 
has some merit suggests that he 
prizes liberty most. But his “liberty” 
seems to feature the nineteenth-cen- 
tury freedom to starve, and he fails to 
consider the illusory nature of such a 
liberty. Moreover, in discussing dicta- 
torship he seems curiously myopic 
about curtailment of freedom, and 
focuses instead on how the trains run 
on time. Thus he stresses another 
value, order, without seeming to ap- 
preciate its inconsistency with liberty. 
In short, Parkinson seems confused 
about the nature and solution of the 
basic political problem of where to 
strike the balance among such conflict- 
ing values. Presumably his rejoinder 
would be that everyone else is too. 
Conclusion: a provocative book 
which should be read with a skepti- 
cism equalling Mr. Parkinson’s. 
WILLIAM H. Dempsey, Jn. 


socially harmful. 


SAINT CATHERINE LABOURE 
OF THE MIRACULOUS MEDAL 

by Joseph I. Dirvin, C.M. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.50 
This book is primarily the biography 
of a saint, and only secondarily the ac- 
count of apparitions. In the life of 
Catherine Labouré the author traces 
out an example illustrating that “sanec- 
tity usually follows the pattern of 
nersonality.” Sanctitvy in his heroic 
life, as in that of all saints charged 
with a mission for the world, con- 
sisted in fidelity at all costs. 

Woven into the texture of Sister 
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Catherine’s life story are other strong 
personalities, some pleasing to her 
some sources of penance. Despite the 
simplicity of her condition, it is strik- 
ing to see the saint’s concern for ex- 
ternal political affairs, especially in 
their interlacing with the Church’s 
well-being. Important historical mat- 
ter relevant to this biography is given 
with sureness and succinctness. This 
background lies between 1830 and be- 
yond 1871, when the destinies of so 
many religious institutes were in- 
volved. 

The author writes with a vigorous 
strong, and flavored style tempered 
with kindly but honest insights into 
persons and situations. Only one ten- 
dency in the author’s presentation 
seems to be a little of a mannerism. 
This tendency, appearing here and 
there in the opening pages, sees “coin- 
cidence” between date and event where 
the connection is not altogether con- 
vinecing. This is counterbalanced by a 
powerful interweaving of the major 
lines of Catherine’s mission with the 
destiny of the Church in France and 
throughout the world. 

Generally, the book seems to be the 
fruit of exact research into original 
documents and seems to root out any 
errors or conjectures that appeared in 
earlier biographies of Sister Catherine. 

The author cannot be too much com- 
mended for making the saint herself 
and not the miraculous events the focal 
point of the biography. He has as a 
consequence produced one of those 
high-level studies that are beginning 
to break down the undesirable prac- 
tices in hagiography. The biography 
makes delightful reading and offers 
real-life instruction about people as 
well as about the ways of God. Here is 
truly an example to confirm ascetical 
teaching. 

SIsTeR RITAMARY, C.H.M. 


BY THE WAY, SISTER 

by John E. Moffatt, S.J. 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.75 
The reviewer is almost disarmed by 
Father Moffatt’s modesty in offering 
his little treatises in “homespun garb” 
and in expressing the hope that they 
will be helpful to at least some reli- 
gious. No one would question the 
solidity of the underlying doctrine 


giving point to these forty-five short 
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discourses. Here and there they are 
sprightly, and always they are prac- 
tical. 

Yet despite the distaste one has for 
finding fault with what is clearly a 
loving effort, it seems necessary to 
make some remarks that are not al- 
together commendatory. The phrases 
ol “Listen, Sister” and of “By the way, 
Sister” tend to weary the reader a 
little, like mannerisms of style. The 
effect of the discourses would be 
greater, perhaps, if there were a Sin- 


gle theme holding the many _ short 
items together. We are glad for the 
absence of sarcasm. We could well 


dispense also with an undercurrent of 
tone that allows for such items as the 
description of the devil heaving a 
sigh of relief and relaxing in his easy 
chair when his attention is called to 
the shabby prayer life of Sister Dis- 
sipata. This mode of address implies 
a certain shallowness in the expected 
audience, and if the Sister-reader de- 
tects the implication, she may not re- 
main altogether open to the exhorta- 
tions. 

The book will no doubt bring in- 
sight and inspiration to a number of 
readers. Yet it would not be in order 
to multiply this type of book, in view 
of the Sisters’ needs for a quite dif- 
ferent kind of treatise. Sisters have 
been long-suffering in enduring an 
almost interminable line of populari- 
zations in place of the rich treatises 
they long for. They have been ex- 
horted overmuch and offered medita- 
tive materials too rarely. With no 
lack of appreciation for this present 
book, which is quite pleasant, we ap- 
peal nonetheless for other kinds of 
books for Sisters. What is most needed 
are books rooted in the Scriptures 
and in the great dogmas of faith. 

Sister RirramMary, C.H.M. 


THE PRIMACY OF LOVE 
by Dr. August Adam 
trans. by Elizabeth Noonan 
Newman, $3.25 
Dr. Adam’s concern in this book is to 
put sexual sins in their proper per- 
spective, the virtue of chastity in its 
proper subordination to charity. He 


points out that in some places the 
term immorality has come to be 
equated solely with sexual misde- 


meanors, whereas the term is generic 
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for every want or due good in human 
actions. This restriction of the word 
to sexual offenses is, he thinks, symp- 
tomatic of a modern attitude in which 
morality is seen essentially as a mat- 
ter of chastity and all other virtues 
including charity made _ subordinate 
to observing the sixth and ninth com- 
mandments. 

It is interesting that the illustra- 
tions the author gives of this inver- 
sion of values are taken from Europe 
and mostly from Germany, with 
which he is naturally most familiar. 
He has no examples from America or 
English-speaking countries, and it is 
doubtful that the situation he deplores 
is a problem over here. That is not 
to say there exist no mistaken views 
of man’s procreative faculties in our 
country, but these errors about sex 
do not assume the particular form of 
an usurpation of the primacy of love 
described by Dr. Adam. 

Rev. Henry Drury Noyes, C.S.P. 


ALL IN ONE LIFETIME 

by James F. Byrnes 

Harper. $5.00 
James F. Byrnes has served, since 
1911, in such varied capacities as a 
member of the House of Represent- 
atives, of the Senate, of the Supreme 
Court, as Economic Stabilizer, as Di- 
rector of War Mobilization, as Secre- 
tary of State and as Governor of South 
Carolina, leaving that last position on 
January 18, 1955. Perhaps no other 
American citizen, living or dead, ever 
held more important positions than 
those listed. He missed becoming 
President by a hair’s breadth. During 
the long absences of President Roose- 
velt from Washington during the war 
vears, Byrnes practically served as 
President because all domestic mat- 
ters were left in his hands. 

Many Catholic readers will be espe- 
cially interested in the relationship 
of Mr. Byrnes to the Catholic Church, 
as presented in one of the earlier 
chapters. Mr. Byrnes’ widowed 
mother, a dressmaker, raised her son 
a Catholic. However, on May 2, 1906, 
James F. Byrnes married Maud Busch, 
an Episcopalian, and later formally 
became a communicant of the Epis- 
copal Church. Regarding religion in 
general, Byrnes wrote: “For myself. 


I think a man’s religion is a matte 
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between God and himself and I dis- 
like the hypocrite who parades his 
religious views no less than the bigot 
who arouses prejudices against other 
faiths. Time was to show me that 
these opinions were not shared by 
some of my political opponents.” 
The truth of the last sentence was 
borne out in 1940 and again in 1944, 
In July, 1940, according to Mr. Byrnes, 
President Roosevelt recommended Mr. 
Byrnes for the’ vice-presidency to 
such influential Democrats as Mr. Ed- 
ward Flynn of New York, Mr. Edward 
Kelly of Chicago, Mr. Frank Walker, 
later to be Postmaster General, and 
to Mr. Harry Hopkins, Roosevelt’s 
trusted adviser. Mr. Flynn 
the nomination of Mr. Byrnes 
because the latter had become a Prot- 
eStant after having been baptized in 
the Catholic faith. Walker and Kelly 
disagreed with Flynn and so did Hop- 
kins. Byrnes, however, refused to let 
his name be presented as a candidate. 
In 1944, practically the same thing 
happened. Walker, Kelly and Robert 
Hannegan, Chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, all Cath- 


most op- 


posed 


olies, urged Byrnes to run but Flynn 


was still Byrnes. Then 
Roosevelt weakened, due to = addi- 
tional pressure from Sidney Hillman 
and Philip Murray, labor union lead- 
ers, both of whom preferred Truman, 
who was then nominated, elected, 
and who became President instead of 
Byrnes when Roosevelt died in April, 
1945. However, Byrnes was not em- 
bittered and continued to serve Roose- 
velt, and later, Truman. He has now 
furnished us with this candid account 
of his busy life. 
PAUL 


opposed to 


Kintery, Pu.D. 
THREE CARDINALS 

by E. E. Reynolds 

Kenedy. $5.50 
It is refreshing to note the debut of 
another fine book from the pen of the 
author of Saint Thomas More and Saint 
John Fisher. This excellent and not 
too-lengthy sketch of Britain’s three 
post - Reformation Cardinals Wise- 
man, Manning, Newman — deserves all 
the attention American readers have 
time to give it. So important is it, 
and so careful is it in its” setting 
down of historical details, that the 
few imperfections we have detected 
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will surely not detract from its value. 
Ek. E. Edwards is primarily a_ histo- 
rian. Accordingly, while it is surpris- 
ing to read this we are quite prepared 
to forgive him: “the Calvinist teaching 
of justification by faith alone,” in place 
of “the Calvinist teaching by election 
alone.” It is regrettable that this dog- 
matic error appears at the offset, on 
page 3. 

Nor is the author a scrupulous styl- 
ist. Undoubtedly, the Manual of Style 
will have to come to grips with his 
Three Cardinals many, many times 
before page 267 is reached. May the 
best man win! 

Make no mistake, though. 
is worth its weight in gold. Even the 
choice coterie that has saturated it- 
self with “Second Spring’ history 
will learn much that seems to have 
escaped the pens of earlier biogra- 
phers. I would be interested to learn 
how many American (or even British) 
Catholics know that “it was not until 
1908 that the Hierarchy was allowed 
full direction of the Church of Eng- 
land.” Nor, I fear, do many of us 
know the depth of affection the future 
Cardinal Manning cherished for his 
dead Caroline. Years after this won- 
derful spouse died, Cardinal Manning 
(on his death-bed at that) handed 
Herbert Vaughan a worn note-book. 
It was the manuscript copy of Caro- 
line Manning’s prayers and medita- 
tions! And the next time you pick up 
your Dublin Review peruse it re- 
spectfully. Its inaugural issue, dated 
May, 1836, revealed that Nicolas 
Wiseman had succeeded in enlisting 
the patronage of the Great Emanci- 
pator. The Review still retains its 
original vigor after better than a cen- 
tury’s growth. 

Who would have 
vear the Dublin 
first third of the nineteenth century 
that Anglican Manning would be 
given by Pius IX the Red Hat, espe- 
cially in view of the words he wrote 
in 1836 to attack Doctor Wiseman: 
The assumption of the word “Cath- 
olic” for the Church of Rome, and the 
confounding of the Church of Eng- 
land with other Protestant bodies, 
was on the part of Dr. Wiseman an 
unworthy controversial artifice.’ How 
was Manning to know that in ’69-’70 
he was to be a leader of the 


The book 


the 
the 


dared dream 
Review graced 


“oppor- 
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tunists” who cried out for the defini- 
tion of papal infallibility? Yet he was 
to become for years the inveterate foe 
of the great “inopportunist” Newman. 
Manning was not one to respect per- 
sons. His skirmish with Bishop Ulla- 
thorne is illustrative of this. If Ulla- 
thorne withdrew from the _ field 
beaten, at least he had gained a 
Pyrrhic victory: “I was a_ bishop 
when you were an ’eretic.” 

Mr. Edwards makes it clear to us 
why Anglican ministers a century past 
found it very difficult to appreciate 
Catholicism and to embrace it—not 
only were they in ignorance, but ap- 
parently this ignorance was of an in- 
vineible character. Not many then 
saw the light of Faith. Manning could 
write of us with conviction in 1845 
what an Anglican minister would not 
write with conviction or 
1958: “Their common bond is their 
want of truth.” But five years later he 
could not write the same words. Like 
Arnold Lunn, he could then write 
Now I See. 

Readers of 


with ease in 


Three Cardinals will 


ever be grateful to Mr. Reynolds for 


warning 
Spring” 


students of the “Second 
to read with caution Purcell’s 
Life of Cardinal Manning (1896). But 
he does concede that it is indispen- 
sable as a primary documentary 
source. He advises us, too, that by 
far the most satisfactory account of 
the course pursued by the Vatican 
Council is given in Abbot Cuthbert 
Butler’s The Vatican Council (1930): 
that E. E. Hales’ Pio Nono (1954) is 
“the most balanced English account 
of the period.” 

This reviewer believes that whether 
you add this valuable study to your 
library or not, you will wish to set 
apart for future consultation Cardinal 
Newman’s brilliant analysis of the 
functions of the Catholic Church. 
This is it: Christianity is at once a 
philosophy, a political power, and a 
religious rite. As a religion, it is Holy. 
As a philosophy, it is Apostolic. As a 
political power, it is imperial, that is, 
One and Catholic. As a religion, its 
special seat is pastor and flock; as a 
philosophy, the Schools; as a rule, the 
Papacy and its Curia. 


Rev. Paur R. 


Rust, O.M.I. 


THE ETERNAL SEARCH 

by Richard Mathison 

Putnam, $5.95 
The Eternal Search is a book without 
direction. It reminds this reader of a 
boy scout troop on a camp-out without 
their leader. Richard Mathison’s book 
seems to be more a product of the fin 
de siecle than an objective “history of 
drugs and medicines and the im- 
portant doctrines of medicine down 
through the ages,” as it purports to be. 
If journalist Mathison had confined 
himself to the interesting and impor- 
tant subject of the history of medicine 
he might have provided a_ valuable 
service. What he offers between these 
covers, however, can be obtained less 
offensively elsewhere. 

The Eternal Search is not nearly as 
scholarly or convincing as Aldous 
Huxley’s Doors to Perception, for ex- 
ample, which although extremely less 
comprehensive, is) superior in ap- 
proach and presentation. Much of 
what Mr. Mathison has to say will 
offend many people, especially Cath 
olics. The chapter on aphrodisiacs is 
“a case in point. 

The author makes light of Catholic 
aflinity for Saint Christopher medals 
in the chapter headed “The Evil Eye,” 
and compares them to “superstitious 
amulets.” He either does not know or 
else he neglected to point out that as 
far as Catholics are concerned, Saint 
Christopher medals represent one of 
a variety of sacramentals. He should 
have pointed out, moreover, that it is 
not the medal per se which Catholics 
revere, but Christ, the Blessed Mother, 
or the saint whose medal 
bears. 

This quasi-scholarly book discusses 
cosmetics, embalming methods, super- 
stitions, drugs and various healing 
methods from the past to the present 
It also points out, among other things, 
the author’s apparent disbelief in 
miraculous cures. It places emphasis 
upon man for medical progress and 
neglects God who is, as St. Bede the 
Venerable has said, “the Fountain of 
all Wisdom.” 

In this reader’s 
Search is a product of a_ pedantic 
mind. Catholics should not read or 
buy it without first consulting a priest 


image a 


view, The Eternal 


ARTHUR A. SCHAFFER 
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4 FATHER FABER HERITAGE 
ed. by Sr. Mary Mercedes, S.N.D. 
Newman, $4.75 

In these days when heritages from the 
past are being discarded one by one 
as useless to the present situation, it is 
good to know that Father Frederick 
William Faber still speaks with great 
authority. He was a figure in the Ox- 
ford Movement as well as superior of 
the London Oratory, but the nine- 
teenth century now seems to have had 
less need of his voice than the twen- 
tieth with its legalistic and mechanis- 
tic mentality and its socio-political 
religionisms. This selection of his 
spiritual writings is a resolute anti- 
dote to the contemporary climate. 
First of all, the expansiveness of his 
vision liberates the soul not only from 
those two perennials known as Phar- 
isaism and Jansenism but from some 
cramped spiritualities of a typically 
modern type as well. Then there is 
his recurrent theme of the uniqueness 
of God’s dealings with the individual 
person. In this he seems to fore- 
shadow Martin Buber’s preoccupation 
with the dialogue between God and 
man. What could be farther from this 


than today’s mass mysticisms? Father 


Faber reaches the encompassed be- 
liever in a language that is clear in 
tone and rich in metaphor. His the- 
ology is the experience of a man of 
prayer and not only of learning, a 
point to which St. Teresa of Avila at- 
tached great importance, and _ his 
counsels and homilies are surprising 
in their psychological astuteness. 

For those familiar with Father 
Faber’s works, this Heritage will be 
welcome as a gathering of his most 
memorable pages. For those who read 
him for the first time, it will provide 
the pleasure of discovery. No doubt 
these first readers will want to know 
more about him. For this reason it 
would have been desirable, I think, 
to have included more biographical 
material in the introduction, some con- 
crete dates and places and the publica- 
tion dates of the book titles repre- 
sented, in order to place the author 
historically, 

Newman Press has in this instance 
published an attractive book as well 
as a valuable one. 


ELDA TANASSO. 
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EUGENE O’NEILL 
AND THE TRAGIC TENSION 

by Doris V. Falk 

Rutgers Univ. Press. $4.50 
In a chronological analysis of O’Neill’s 
haunted heroes, Doris Falk an ap- 
parent admirer of. these “Prome- 
theans” — delineates the dramatist’s 
idée fixe. The work, without so striv- 
ing, serves to stabilize current critical 
hyperbole as Dr. Falk posits and 
proves a parallelism between the psy- 
chodrama of O’Neill and particular 
strains of psychoanalytical theory. 

The protagonist of any O’Neill 
drama is invariably in search of the 
self. Conflict emerges when the mask 
(Jung’s persona), confected by the 
character is threatened. In general 
this conflict resembles the psychogra- 
phy of the neurotic personality de- 
picted by Karen Horney when she 
analyzes, in his Neurosis and Human 
Growth, the ambivalence of the em- 
piric self as it conflictually courts 
both the unattainable ideal and the 
less conceptualized or real self. It is 
this ambivalence and the anguish it 
triggers that constitute the tragic ten- 
sion. Some of O’Neill’s seekers mis- 
take the illusory for the real; others 
seem in a measure to succeed. Ulti- 
mately, however, the real self may 
prove merely another mask since, in 
a sense similar to the Sartrean, it too 
may be a subjective structure. Solip- 
sism seems inevitable in O’Neill’s 
schema, but Dr. Falk deserts the con- 
tradiction and chaos to discuss the 
neurosis as a successful image of hu- 
man suffering in Mourning Becomes 
Electra. 

Though the author announces her 
“deliberately narrowed scope,” one 
feels that the work is limited by lack 
of tools to treat a conflict, in essence, 
more criteriological than clinical. 
Logic sometimes loses to sentiment 
and there is a failure to evaluate 
O’Neill’s confusion of Christianity 
with Manicheanism. However, Dr. 
Falk’s view of the protagonist as ana- 
lyzed serves to explain the inaction, 
lengthy speeches, and sudden insights 
which characterize the dramas. The 
last chapter of the work evaluates 
Long Day’s Journey as a coda to 
O’Neill’s oeuvre wherein the collected 
conflicts of the earlier plays are 
traced to autobiographical traumata. 
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Dr. Falk suggests that subsequent pro- 
files may provide material for further 
parallels between O’Neill’s neuroses 
and his art. The probability of such a 
premise seems to prove by implication 
what many already argue: that 
O’Neill’s dramas are dark shadows 


which only suggest light. 
WILLIAM A. McBrien, M.A. 


THE WORLD TO COME 

by Robert W. Gleason, S.J. 

Sheed & Ward. $3.00 
The “last things’—death, 
purgatory, heaven, and _ hell and 
man’s choice of love or sin which 
leads to them, are freshly illuminated 
by the European-trained head of 
Fordham University’s theology de- 
partment, Father Robert Gleason, S.J. 
One of the many captivating aspects 
of this book is its usefulness to so 
many religious specialists. The Amer- 
ican theologian will find a rare phe- 
nomenon: the presentation of tradi- 
tional, monumental verities in new 
and vital formulas. The educator, 
and in particular the convert-maker, 
has here a simple, eloquently written 
exposition of religious concepts 
which have always been difficult to 
explain accurately to the man in the 
street. The missionary may be led to 
re-examine the content of his sermons 
on sin, death, purgatory, and hell, 
setting aside some of the more fear- 
ful and imaginative “bric-a-brac” of 
past polemics and moving his hearers 
to renew their supernatural efforts 
through persisting motives of love 
and hope. The priest and religious 
will find this slim volume a consoling 
aid to meditation, representing as it 
does a treasury of dogmatic, scrip- 
tural, and ascetical research. Its lit- 
erary excellence is unusual for such 
scrupulously precise subject matter. 
Divine love, which gives thematic 
unity to Father Gleason’s eschatolog- 
ical study, appears vivid and almost 
palpable in its reality. 

Many rarely explored facets of the 
“last things” are given careful atten- 
tion. The nature of the soul’s suffer- 
ing in purgatory; the quality of 
heaven’s joys; the communal dimen- 
sions of death and judgment; the part 
a glorified physical world will play 
in the happiness of the blessed. The 
very richness of such material pleads 


judgment, 
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for further exposition and even de- 
bate. 

Why, for example, is so much writ- 
ten about the intellectual shortcom- 
ings which may excuse the sinner 
from the gravity of his fault, while 
only a brief paragraph mentions the 
unconscious emotional influences 
which even more frequently impair 
the will and lessen’ responsibility? 
Again, is it wise to use psychological 
terminology to explain rational con- 
cepts? Words like “absurdity,” “sui- 
cidal madness,” “self-hatred,” “fear,” 
“aimlessness,” and “delusion,” which 
are used to identify the serious moral 
failure of the sinner, can also describe 
the bewildered distress of the emo- 
tionally disturbed. Finally, we won- 
der if it is fair or accurate to accept 
Father Rondet’s suggestion (which the 
author expounds) that hell’s suffering 
is akin to schizophrenia? Intriguing 
as this idea might be, we feel there 
is enough confusion and onus. at- 
tached to mental illness today without 
linking the helpless and innocent psy- 
chiatric victim with the willful, 
praved outcast in hell. 

It is a tribute to Father 
bold and probing presentation that 
these and many other stimulating 
questions occur at all. We can recom- 
mend this book with enthusiasm to all 
inquisitive minds which aspire to 
scholarly and spiritual growth. 

Rev. GeorGe Haamarer, C.S.P. 


de- 


Gleason's 


WEDEMEYER REPORTS! 
by Gen, Albert C. Wedemeyer 
Holt. $6.00 
It has now become quite difficult to 
recall just how much America’s posi- 
tion has changed since 1940. Then, 
“Tsolationism” was not just a dirty 
word, but, to many, a viable policy. 
Since then, two great debacles have 
occurred: the Second World War, in 
which, lacking a policy, we won an 
aimless victory; and the loss of China 
a catastrophe we could and should 
have prevented. The former. de- 
stroyed the old balance of power. 
The latter tilted the post-war power 
balance to our ever-increasing disad- 
vantage. Although these great and 
somber events have shaped = and 
clouded our future, they nonetheless 
remain only dimly understood. 
Probably few living Americans can 
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contribute more to such an under- 
standing than General Albert C. Wede- 
meyer who was an actor of impor- 
tance in both dramas. We now have 
his report—and all the better, it would 
seem, for having been delayed more 
than a decade. This outspoken book 
is far more than a mere memoir, and 
far better than the usual “Here’s How 
We Beat ’em” and “Why I Was Right” 
stories that so many VIP’s delight in 
giving us. It is a hard, probing stare 
at what really happened. The book 
should fascinate anyone interested in 
the subject, for Wedemeyer is as in- 
cisive in his judgments as one would 
expect a man of his reputation for 
brilliance to be. But it will hardly 
delight anyone, for Wedemeyer’s is a 
grim post-mortem. 

Briefly, he does the following: won- 
ders loudly whether we should have 
gotten ourselves (and Wedemeyer be- 
lieves Franklin Roosevelt did want 
war) into the last war at all; ques- 
tions the basic soundness of our over- 
all strategy; concludes that, right or 
wrong, such strategy was poorly im- 
plemented; and castigates not only 
FDR, but Churchill and just about 


everybody else except Stalin, for hav- 


ing no clear 
have been 
tremendous 
course, did 


idea of what ought to 
gained in return for our 

sacrifices (Stalin, — of 
have a clear policy, a 
fact which made our lacking one 
doubly disastrous). For example, 
Wedemeyer labels the “doctrine” of 
unconditional surrender a fool-hardy 
piece of sheer stupidity, which, in this 
reviewer's opinion, it certainly was. 

In all this he speaks with consider- 
able authority, for Wedemeyer was 
one of General Marshall’s chief plan- 
ning aides, and took an active part in 
almost all the strategy meetings and 
conferences through late 1943. Per- 
haps a little too active a part, for, in 
his own opinion, he was “kicked up- 
stairs” to high command in the remote 
and impotent Chinese theater of war. 

Whatever the intention, the 
did not shelve Wedemeyer: just the 
opposite. For it was-in the context 
of the Chinese tragedy and its contro- 
versial aftermath that he was to gain 
real fame (and lend his name to the 
famous, long-suppressed Wedemeyer 
Penort). In recounting the sad story 
loval but neglected Chinese 


move 


ts out 
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ally, the author is at his best. Admit- 
ting that he himself did not fully un- 
derstand the Communist threat at 
first, he vividly portrays his first-hand 
education in Red _ treachery, and, 
worse, his futile efforts to convince 
Truman, Marshall et al., of the plain 
impossibility of compromise. That, 
of course, did it, and he tumbled from 
favor in a hurry. Although still rela- 
tively young, and with much to give 
his country, he had become “unac- 
ceptable” to the Establishment, and 
finally resigned his commission in 
disgust. 

All in all, this book is a shock treat- 
ment destined, undoubtedly, to shake 
up a great many reputations, civilian 
and military. Although this reviewer 
most certainly does not agree with 
everything he says, this much is cer- 
tain—when Wedemeyer speaks, it is 
well worth the hearing. 

J. P. McFappen. 
BEST PLAYS: 1957-1958 

ed. by Louis Kronenberger 

Dodd, Mead. $6.00 
BROADWAY’S BEST: 

by John Chapman 

Doubleday. $4.50 
When Burns Mantle inaugurated 
theatrical record in 1919 he 
arbitrarily the number ten, 
in procrustean tradition, it has re- 
mained under Mr. Kronenberger’s 
eagis whether or no there are ten that 
warrant a superlative. Only five of 
these ten are American; three are Brit- 
ish; one is Swiss; one is French; and 
for the first time Australia has con- 
tributed a very local drama of ranch 
workers on vacation in Melbourne, 
The Summer of the Seventeenth Doll, 
which did not fare well in New York. 
Nor did the Anouilh fantasy, Time 
Remembered, round out the season 
even with Miss Helen Hayes; although 
The Visit, by the Swiss Durenmatt, 
will be a vehicle for the Lunts for 
some Vvears., 

The American biographical plays 
are still popular. Look Homeward 
ingel, Ketti Frings’ dramatization of 
Thomas Wolfe’s autobiography, and 
Dore Schary’s Sunrise at Campobello, 
the story of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s hurdling of his physical 
handicap. Mr. Kronenberger = right- 
fully considers the first the finer play; 


1958 


his 
chose 
and ten, 
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and he gives logical 
cluding Dylan Thomas’ Under Milk 
Wood. The latter, he admits, is not a 
play, but it glowed with the incanta- 
tion of a poet on the way to becoming 
a great playwright. 

London reports three new  play- 
wrights worth watching: Robert Bolt, 
John Mortimer and Beverley 
London audience reactions are so 
spontaneous that five plays were 
hooted at with the result that one ac- 
tor shot himself in a musical which 
had been “booed” for two successive 
nights. Even Miss Gladys Cooper was 
subjected to cat-calls in a play which 
failed to please the gallery who, says 
Mr. Harold Hobson of the London 
Times, resent any but very witty criti- 
cism of Left Wing ideas. The Best 
Plays includes all the usual vital statis- 
tics of the theater. 

In Broadway's Best, Mr. John Chap- 
man continues his Yearbook which 
he began in 1947. He has chosen ten 


reasons for in- 


Cross. 


plays and two musicals to summarize, 
but without any example of dialogue. 
We deplore his inclusion of Compul- 
sion, the documentary 


drama of the 
Leopold-Loeb murder case which Chi- 
cago refused to welcome when it 
failed in New York. Although drama 
critic of the Daily News, Mr. Chap- 
man is generous enough to quote Wal- 
ter Kerr of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. E. V. R. Wvarr. 


GIBBON AND ROME 

by E. J. Oliver 

Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
At long last a distinguished British 
scholar has entered the lists, neither 
to praise nor to censure immortal Ed- 
ward Gibbon. His slim Gibbon and 
Rome (only 198 pages, including an 
Index Nominum) sets in its proper 
perspective the mind of the author of 
The Decline and Fall. This is very 
good for he explains convincingly 
the philosophy of the Enlightenment 
which cultivated Gibbon’s taste for 
liberalism, and which, incidentally, 
aided and abetted his strong animus 
against the Faith which he had im- 
prudently adopted in a moment of 
enthusiasm. 

But most of all Gibbon’s distaste for 
Catholicism stemmed from his infatua- 
tion for the glories of ancient Rome. 
Mr. Oliver establishes this fact beyond 
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reasonable doubt: “More than one 
generation of scholars, in the proudest 
age of the British Empire, had a Ro- 
man scorn for the followers of the 
crucified God. But the reasons for that 
scorn are all the better set out in 
Gibbon. There is the contempt for 
Christian writers who debased the lan- 
guage of Cicero, for poets whose verses 
limped so painfully behind Horace. 
for historians who could not approach 
the dignity of Livy.” 

All this clarifies the author’s thesis, 
which is to investigate “how far Gib- 
bon influenced the circumstances of 
his own life and the atmosphere of his 
own age, to the prejudice of the Chris- 
tian tradition.” Of his own age! And 
what an age it was, this Age of En 
lightenment! It was the age of irreli 
gion; of eminent scholarship; of great 
saints and of great sinners. It was the 
age, too, of Revolution—our own and 
that of the French. The liberalizing 
movement, which was the raison d’étre 
of the Enlightenment, held out the 
same promises and the same prospects 
as does Communism today a new 
world and a heaven on earth. This 
led to an attack not only on contempo- 
rary social maladjustments; it led un- 
erringly to an attack on the origins of 
society itself. 

Gibbon learned much from the writ 
ers of the French Enlightenment. In 
particular his Decline and Fall exem- 
plifies the art of generalizing he had 
learnt from them. But in the accumu- 
lation of his facts, as the author points 
out, he was closer to the monumental 
labors of the Benedictines. Mr. Oliver 
insists that both his genius for obser- 
vation and his sifting of the facts were 
rendered with an acuteness of criti 
cism not native to the writers whom 
he emulated. It was a razor-sharp 
acuteness of criticism which was 
“wholly his own,” 

Much can be gleaned from a careful 
reading of Gibbon and Rome. Whether 
your opinion of Gibbon’s animosity for 
Catholicism will coincide with Mr. 
Oliver’s I can only venture a guess. 
It will if you follow his argumenta 
tion carefully until you arrive at page 
190. If, at that juncture you have been 
convineed, you will not hesitate to 
accept this final hypothesis: “It was as 
a historian that he wrote of Chris 
lianity, exposing the legends, — the 
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pious fancies, the misrepresentations 
and the injustices which had resulted 
less from a false view of religion than 
from a pure ignorance of history... 
and he was right in claiming that he 
was attached to n6 party but con- 
cerned only with ‘the candour of his- 
tory’ . his first purpose was the 
writing of authentic history.” 

Even if you view Gibbon differently 
from Oliver, you can still part friends 
with the latter and agree with him 
that “today historians and their read- 
ers are more interested in the decline 
and fall of Europe than in that of the 
Roman Empire. .. . Today Gibbon is 
read not only as an evocation of the 
past but as a history of the present.” 


Rev. Paut R. Rust, O.M.I. 


THE SOUTHERN HERITAGE 

by James McBride Dabbs 

Knopf. $4.00 
Can we, and if so, should we attempt 
to maintain a changeless society in a 
changing world? This is the nagging 
question which threads its way 
through the historical past and.up to 
the present day in author Dabbs’ popu- 
lar and well-reasoned analysis of the 
segregation problem. Dabbs is a soul- 
searching Southern moderate who 
frankly questions and just as frankly 
attempts to answer whether segrega- 
tion is necessary to the Southern way 
of life. 

The author seems torn between 
a deep and abiding loyalty to the 
South, and a firm conviction that segre- 
gation is morally wrong and cannot 
continue to function much longer in a 
society which is weakening this 
“power without responsibility” super- 
structure through the forces of law, 
the impact of industrialization, the 
democratic ideal, and Christian tradi- 
tion. 

Some historians may quibble with 
the author’s interpretation of facts 
concerning events from the Recon- 
struction period to the present day, 
and some moralists may criticize the 
author’s description of slavery in the 
South as a humane institution, recog- 
nizing the slave as a person (p. 62), 
but author Dabbs is not a man who 
suffers from delusions of his own in- 
fallibility. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


His message is one which should 


be lifted above the din and con- 
fusion of the arguments of dyed- 
in-the-wool segregationists, Northern 


extremists, and the pietistic prattlings 
of many uninformed citizens who 
know very little about applying un- 
changing principles to changing con- 
ditions. 

If an informed citizenry is the most 
intelligent and effective approach to 
the segregation problem, then it is time 
we stopped kicking the segregation 
football around on the _ politician’s 
gridiron and moved the contest to a 
neutral field where the only referee is 
one’s conscience and the price of ad- 
mission is one copy of James McBride 
Dabbs’ The Southern Heritage. 


Rosert H. AMUNDSON, PH.D. 


THE ZIMMERMANN TELEGRAM 

by Barbara W. Tuchman 

Viking. $3.95 
Living as we do in an age of nuclear 
neurosis, it is difficult to recall that, 
not so very long ago, the decision to 
go to war was influenced by such con- 
cepts as national honor, interests, and 
integrity. Yet, as Mrs. Tuchman vividly 
illustrates, such was the case in 1917. 
An intercepted message from German 


Foreign Minister Zimmermann, pro- 
moting a German-Mexican alliance 
against the United States, changed 


American public opinion in favor of 
war and made a vascillating President 
Wilson conclude that he had no other 
choice. To be sure, it was the British 
who intercepted the message and, 
seizing their opportunity to gain the 
help without which they could not 
have won the war, allowed Wilson to 
“discover” the plot. The Germans, 
acting with a clumsy bluntness that 
framed the whole incident in the 
worst possible light, ended by losing 
a hoped-for ally and gaining a fatal 
enemy. 

The tale is indeed absorbing, and 
the author compresses much color 
and excitement into her account of this 
mostly-forgotten incident— but the 
book suffers from one serious draw- 
back: Mrs. Tuchman too sharply di- 
vides the “bad guys” (the Germans) 
from the “good guys” (almost anybody 
else). To this reviewer, the issues 
were not all that clear in 1917, and one 





ends with the distinct impression that 
the author sees Nazis where she ought 
to see Prussians. J. P. McFappen. 


NOR SCRIP, NOR SHOES 

by Rev. John H. McGoey 

Little, Brown. $4.00 
In a world where it seems almost fash- 
ionable to write about sin, sex and 
worldliness, Father McGoey’s book 
may strike a quiet note; but those who 
read this candid account of a mission- 
ary priest will doubtless be impressed. 

Born in Toronto, Father McGoey 
grew up in the happy atmosphere of a 
devout Catholic family. He sensed a 
vocation for the priesthood at an early 
age and at seventeen he decided to be- 
come a priest. 

Recalling his student days at the 
seminary of the Scarbaro Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of Canada, Father McGoey 
provides us with an interesting and 
informative glimpse into the life of a 
seminarian. He also tells why a man 
becomes a priest and the obstacles he 
must face in a materialistic world. 

Here, too, are excellent descriptions 
of a missionary’s life in pre-Commu- 
nist China: its trials, disappointments 
and rewards. Father McGoey also dis- 
cusses the Japanese invasion of China 
in World War II and the post-war 
machinations, corruption and _ inept- 
ness of Chinese Nationalist officials. 
and the subsequent seizure of the 
Chinese Mainland by the Commu 
nists. 

Plagued with a series of illnesses 
including cancer Father McGoey 
never lost faith in Christ. Indeed, it 
appears that his physical setbacks only 
strengthened his desire to fulfill his 
stewardship. In this respect his life of 
service to God and Church (and man) 

with all its obstacles—reminds one 
in a very vivid way of the faith of Job. 

Father McGoey’s comments about 
the Communist coup in China, on hap- 
piness, faith, and a variety of subjects 
will provide interesting and enlight 
ened information to Catholic and non- 
Catholic alike. 

Nor Scrip, Nor Shoes is humble 
without being maudlin; it is informa- 
tive without being pedantic. In short, 
it is a very excellent little book worth 
everyone’s attention. 

ARTHUR A. SCHAFFER. 
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College of Mount Saint Vincent 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 
and Teacher Training 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 























College of New Rochelle 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Chartered in 1904 
Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 


New York 

















TRINITY COLLEGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Incorporated in 1897 


A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame ve Namur 





| For particulars address The Director of Admissions 
| 

















COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A liberal arts college for women 
Founded in 1899 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 


Convent Station, N. J. 





























IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
pre-medicine, pre-law. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. 350- 
acre campus near Philadelphia. New resi- 
dence hall, liberal arts building. Sports. Pool. 
Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application 
advised. For catalog write: 
Registrar, Box C, 
IMMACULATA COL LEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 

















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 
Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof builling on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M.—3:40 P. M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 














CUT-OUT LETTERS 


of Durable Colored Cardboard 


capitals, 180 letters & numbers 
per set; 1%" manuscript, 240 letters per set. 
Red, black, white, green, yellow & blue. Only 
one color & per set. Reusable adhesive 
$1/pack. Order by mail or write for free sam 
ples. C.O.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 89 
1946 Hilthurst, Angeles 27, 


$1 per set, a 


size 
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INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


lhouenr HH. Amunpson, Pa.D., Assistant Pro 
fessor, Acting Chairman, Department of 
Sociology, Loretto Heights College, Loretto, 


Colorado 


Wittiam H., Demesey, Jar., graduate of Notre 
Dame University and Yale Law School; 
formerly an editor of Yale Law Review and 
law clerk to Judge Charles Fahy, U. 8S. Cir- 
cult Court of Appeals, District of Columbia; 
member of the Bar, District of Columbia 


lhoaer Bb 
Pu.D., ¢ 


sor of 


DooLey, 
atholic 
English, 


B.A., Canisius College; M.A., 
University; Associate Profes- 
Graduate School, St. John’s 





University; author of Less 
Days Beyond Recall, the House of Shanahan; 
Contributor to Tur Catrnori Wortp, The 
Sign, Extension, Films in Review, ete 


Than the Angels, 


Kev. Georce HaGMaten, 
Univ.; Doctoral Candidate, 
lege, Columbia Univ.; 
Church, New York City. 


C.S.P., M.A., Columbia 
Teacher's Col- 
Shepherd 


Good 


Kitey Hugues, M.A., Associate Professor of 
English, Georgetown University School of 
Foreign Service, Washington, D. C., Fiction 
Critic for THe Catnoric Wortp; member of 
the fiction committee, Gallery of Living Cath- 


olie Authors; nationally-known lecturer; 
contributor to The Sign, Information, Critic, 
ete.; author of The Hills Were Liars; editoi 


of All Manner of Men. 

Paut Kintery, PH.D., Professor of History and 
Assistant Dean, Graduate School, Loyola 
University, Chicago; member of editorial 
staff of Mid-America; contributor to TH 
CaTHnoLtic Worip, Best Sellers, ete. 


WittiaAmM A. McBrien, 
John’s University; 
Tre CaTrnonic 


English Department, St. 
contributor to The Sign 
Woa.p, ete. 


I. P. McFappen, Assistant to the 
National Review; contributor to 
OLIG WorLp, ete. 


Publisher, 
THe Carn- 


Kev. Henry 
Paul's 


Drury 
College, 


Noyes, C.S.P., M.A., St. 
Washington, D. C. 


Kev. KRowertr A, 
versity of 


O'DONNELL, ( 
Louvain, 


Pu. 
Belgium; 


Pu.D., Uni 
Professor of 


Philosophy, St. Paul’s College, Washington, 
Db. €.; Leeturer in Philosophy, Trinity Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C. 


Kev. Paut RR, Rust, O.M.L., Member of the Ob 
late Fathers Mission Band, Buffalo, N. Y 
frequent contributor to Homiletic and Pas 
foral Review, author of The First of the 
Puritans and The Book of Common prage 


(Bruce, 1949) and Fallible Fallacies 2 
> (Radio Replies, 1955). 
\atuour A. Scmdrrern, B.S., Journalism, Temple 


University, Philadelphia, Pa.; Formerly as 
sociated Dept. of Public Information, 9th 
and 10th General Assembly of U.N.; con 
tributor to Boston Post, Carolina Quarterly 
Tue Carnot Wor, New York Times 
Providence Journal, Worcester Telegram 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


Sester Ruramanry, C.H.M., Ps.D., Ottumwa 
Heights College, Ottumwa, Iowa; contributor 
to Commonweal, The Thomist, The Modern 


Schoolman, Catholic Educational Review, 
School and Society, etc.; editor and contribu- 
tor to Spiritual and Intellectual Elements in 


the Formation of Sisters; editor of Siste: 
Formation Bulletin. 

iva TANASSO, College of New Rochelle; M.A., 
Columbia University; poet and contributor 
to America, Spirit, THe CaTrnoric Wort, 
The Sign, New York Times, ete. 


LvuPpHEMIA VAN RENSSELEAR (MRS. 
Warr, Drama Critic of 
Woai_p; member of the 
lecturer on Modern 
College; author of 


CURISTOPHER 
Tue Carnori 
advisory board and 
Drama, Albertus Magnus 
Yonica, Her Country, ete 





The first magnificent volumes of the most as- 
tounding Catholic publishing achievement of our time 


yours FREE -- no strings attached when you order 









through the 
savings plan of 


THE PAULIST 
BOOK MART 


serving parish, home and 
school with the best in 
Catholic literature 








HERE, AT LAST, IS THE GREAT 
: REFERENCE WORK FOR ALL CATHOLICS! 
“te TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
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“No strings attached” means just that! These two 
superb volumes are YOURS FREE, YOURS TO KEEP! 


> THE PAULIST BOOK MART believes thot no thinking 

Catholic priest, layman, parent, téacher, student, active parishioner — fe 

will want to be without this monumental source of information and inspiia- p , yourself! Just wt - ontive 
tion! Why do we offer you the first two volumes FREE? Simply because we s ‘ \ , address at pag Se dea 
believe that, after seeing them, reading them, dipping into them for ready ? sh ue two tree 
reference, turning to them for quick and clear answers to your questions— lth? We will 
you will want to continue receiving two new volumes every month at only : 

$4.95 for both each month, until you have the entire, magnificent, 150 

volume set as your own priceless, precious possession! But you must be the : 

judge. With your order for two books a month, we send you the first two , ahd te give these free 
books ABSOLUTELY FREE. They are yours to keep even if you decide to {; ae exhousted—<so fill this card 
cancel. And you may cancel at any time, and pay only for books received 

after the first two gift books. Fair enough? But you must act quickly— 
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